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THEOLOGY. 


Theology in the narrower sense of the term is the 
doctrine of holy Scripture concerning the true God. 

Theology in this sense must be distinguished from 
Natural Theology, which is a chapter in Philosophy, pri- 
marily inscribed in the book of Nature, ‘‘the heavens de- 
clavring the glory of God, and the firmament showing hts 
handiwork, day unto day uttering speech, and night unto 
night showing knowledge,’’*) so that ‘‘the tnvisible things 
of God from the creation of the world are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and Godhead.’’*) ‘Thus it is that the fundamen- 
tals of natural theology swell the volumes of ancient phi- 
losophy, and the statement of modern ethnology that ‘‘there 
has not been a single tribe, no matter how rude, known in 
history or visited by travelers, which has been shown to be 
destitute of religion,’’*) says nothing that is new to us who 
have it from higher authority that there is among all heathen 
some knowledge of God, since ‘‘that which may be known 


1) Ps. 19, 1. 2° 2) Rom. 1, 20. 
3) Brinton, Religions of primitive peoples, p. 30. 
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of God ts manifest in them; for God hath showed tt unto 
them.) 

Man is a rational being, and the light of reason is suf- 
ficient to establish not only the existence, but also such at- 
tributes as the power, the wisdom, the justice, of God, by 
induction and deduction, to the satisfaction of the human 
mind, which bears the idea of God within itself and natu- 
rally demands of and dictates to itself and other rational 
minds some recognition of the first fundamental truths of 
natural theology. Of course, the religions of the heathen 
world and the books of ancient and modern philosophers 
also bear witness to the truth that human reason in its 
present natural state is wofully depraved. The same Apostle 
who says that the invisible things of God are beheld by the 
vision of the mind,”) also teaches that the mind of natural 
man is vain,*) his understanding darkened,*) his heart hard- 
ened, insensible to impressions,°) that the god of this world 
has blinded the minds of them which believe not.®) God’s 
handwriting still covers every inch of the universe; but 
man’s defective mental vision prevents him from making 
out, even with his telescopes and microscopes, what the 
heavens as well as the mustard seeds declare. The very 
title of Cicero’s book ‘‘De Natura Deorum’’ betokens what 
every page of his book substantiates, that its author had 
read the book of nature in a more execrably bungling way 
than ever brought a schoolmaster’s wrath upon a tiro in 
Latin who blundered through a sentence in Cicero. And 
yet Cicero was far in advance of many philosophers of this 
our age of natural sciences, who say with earlier fools, 
‘“There is no god.’’”) We know the genesis also of this 
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degenerate state of human minds. ‘‘ When they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened.’’) Thus it was that ‘‘professing themselves 
wise, they became fools.’’?) ‘This is the process of devolu- 
tion to which the modern theories of evolution largely owe 
their existence and ready acceptance. ‘Things which can- 
not be known, but only imagined, are given forth and re-- 
ceived as facts and truths to justify the failure and unwill- 
ingness to know and acknowledge ‘‘that which may be 
known of God,’’ the Maker and Lord of creation. 

What may be the compass of that ;ywaror tod deod, that 
which may or might be known of God from His revelation 
in Nature, we have not here to investigate. St. Paul men- 
tions the Creator’s ‘‘eternal power and Godhead,’’*) which 
comprises the existence and essential attributes of God. We 
know, however, that nothing which God would have us 
know concerning himself has been revealed only in Nature, 
and not also in holy Scripture.4) We further know that 
many truths concerning God are recorded in Scripture and 
not in Nature.®) And, lastly, we know that God’s hand- 
writing in Nature bears with it a natural conviction, while 
the power of Scripture is supernatural, effecting in the heart 
of the reader a spiritual discernment and divine assurance 
of the truths therein set forth.*) For these reasons we look 
upon Scripture as the only source of Christian theology also 
in the article de Deo, and define theology proper as the 
doctrine of holy Scripture concerning the true God. 


1) Rom. 1, 21. 2) Rom. 1, 22. 

3) Rom. 1, 20. Note that Paul does not say Sedryc, but Verdryc, which 
points more toward the attributes of God. 

4) This appears from the texts by which the doctrines of the Sufi- 
ciency and the Purposes of the Bible are established. cf. THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, Vol. 1, pp. 388 f. 

5) pIeCor.22. 47-13. 

6) 1 Cor. 2, 7—13, and other texts teaching the efficacy of Scripture. 
THEOL. QUARTERLY, Vol. I, p. 388. 
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EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


In the first place, then, Scripture teaches that God zs, 
exists, is an entity, a being. 

The various endeavors to demonstrate the existence of 
God by arguments and processes of reasoning, as the onto- 
logical, cosmological, teleological, anthropological, and his- 
torical arguments, are philosophical rather than theological, 
and, hence, do not concern us here. We have no use for 
them in theology. When God says in Scripture: ‘‘7 am,”’ 
we know theologically that He zs. The first verse of Gene- 
sis teaches the existence of God at the beginning of time, 
saying: ‘‘/n the beginning GOD created the heaven and the 
earth;’’*) and the last page of Revelation avers the exist- 
ence of God at the end of time, saying: ‘‘/f any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, GOD 
shall take away his part out of the book of life.’’*) And in 
the middle of the sacred volume we hear Moses say of God’s 
everlasting existence: ‘‘Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art GoD.’??) 
And hence he who denies the existence of God is for all 
times written down a /fool.’’*) 


PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


God does not exist in the manner of an energy or power 
residing in a material being or aggregate of beings, a soul 
of the universe;°) nor as a material aggregate endowed with 
or exerting power;®) nor as a complex organism consisting 
of a material macrocosm and a spiritual principle;’) but as 
a personal Spirit, complete and subsisting of and in himself. 

God has independent existence; we have not; zz him 
we live and move and have our being.®) He ts before all 


1) Gen. 1, 1. ; 2) Rev. 22, 19. 
3) Ps. 90, 2. 4) Ps. 14} 1. 
5) Hylozoism. 6) Materialism. 


7) Pantheism. 8) Acts 17, 28. 
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things, and by him all things consist.) God distinguishes 
himself from all created things, saying: ‘‘/ have made the 
earth and created man upon it; I, even my hands, have 
stretched out the heavens, and all thetr host have I com- 
manded.’’*) And the Psalmist says: ‘‘/2z wisdom hast thou 
made them all.’’*) ‘To make all things in wisdom, to com- 
mand the heavens and all their host, are acts of a supreme 
intelligence, of which all things depend, and which depends 
of no one, existing in ever present existence before all things 
in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible, thrones and 
principalities and powers.*) As a being of individual self- 
consciousness God speaks of Azmself in the first person 
singular of the personal pronoun and the finite verb more 
than a thousand times in the Old Testament alone, as, 
f.e., | am the Lord: that ts My name.°) He is and would 
be spoken to in the second person singular of the personal 
pronoun and the finite verb, and millions every day in the 
Lord’s own prayer address him: ‘‘Our Father, who a7? in 
heaven, hallowed be ¢y name,”’’ thus clearly distinguishing 
the person or persons speaking from the person spoken to. 
It is, therefore, clear that hylozoism, materialism, and pan- 
theism are but so many forms of atheism, denials of the per- 
sonal God, who is the only true God, the God of Scripture. 


SPIRITUALITY OF GOD. 


‘God ts a spirit,’?®) says Christ; mvedya 6 ved with the 
emphasis on the predicate, zvedyo. What would the Savior 
say with this emphatic statement? ‘The Samaritan woman 
has learned to look upon Jesus as a prophet,’) a man by 
whom God speaks, and improving her opportunity, she 
changes the subject of the conversation, which had taken 
rather an uncomfortable turn, and, more by way of sugges- 


1) Gol,:17. Dols £45)? 
3) Ps. 104, 24. , AVM Cole VelGawr Ss. 90.02. 
SIS AZes. 6) John 4, 24. 
7) John 4, 19. 
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tion than by a direct question, solicits an opinion as to the 
relative merits of the Samaritan and the Jewish religions. 
But having pointed out the different places of worship as 
the distinctive features of the two religions, she has exposed 
herself to correction. ‘The Savior would lead her to under- 
stand that the true religion is not restricted to one place or 
another, but that true worship is the worship of the true 
God, and the true God is not limited by space or peculiar 
to any particular place, mountain or city or temple, as mate- 
rial objects are, but God zs Sfzrit, immaterial in his nature. 
‘*/ spirit,’ says the risen Lord, ‘‘hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have.’’*) ‘There is, then, a specific difference 
even between the spiritual body of the resurrection”) and 
the nature of a spirit, which is immaterial, not only zvevpa- 
texov, but zvsvua. Nor is God composed of a material and 
an immaterial element, as we are, consisting of body and 
soul; but he is simply Spirit, complete in his spiritual na- 
ture. When Scripture speaks of God as having a face, eyes, 
ears, a nose, of the arm, the hand, the finger, the heart of 
God,*) such anthropomorphisms are, like the anthropopath- 
isms, which ascribe to God human affections,*) so far from 
denying the spirituality of God, that they are rather so 
many ways and means whereby the Holy Ghost would bring 
nearer to our human comprehension some of the wonderful 
works and ways of God, who in his spiritual nature is in- 
comprehensible to our mental grasp. That whatever is thus 
said dvi pwxoradas in Scripture must be understood and in- 
terpreted Yeozpexas, appears also from the fact that in the 
same chapter in which God is twice said to have repented 
that he had made Saul king over Israel,®) we also read: 


1) Luke 24, 39. 2) 1 Cor. 15, 44—46. 

3) Gens 3; 854,16; 6,11. Exod'33) 12) Ps: 14a iso IGS rs 10517 
34, 16. Is. 22; 14. (Ps. 18, 8: Exod? 6,6. Is.52,) 40sse7nd-mieta 7 25. 
Exod..7, 4; 13, 3. Ps. 63,95 95;°4.. Luke 11, 20.) Jeros cu. 
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‘“The strength of Israel will not lie nor repent; for he ts 
not a man, that he should repent.’’') And, likewise, all 
the anthropomorphisms of Scripture leave the statement in- 
tact that God zs Spirit. 


UNITY OF GoD. 


God is Spirit. So are the angels spirits,?) and their 
number is very great. "Thousand thousands minister unto 
him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stand before 
him.*) But God is oe, inasmuch as he cannot but be what 
he is, and there never has been, nor is, nor ever will be nor 
can be another like him. TZhe Lord, he ts God, there ts 
none else bestde him.’) He says: ‘‘l am the Lord: that ts 
my name, and my glory will I not give to another.’’*) 
Where there are more than one of a kind, the one may 
fitly say to the other: I am what thou art. But God says: 
‘*7 am that I am.’’*®) God is not only an individual and in 
this sense ove. Paul was one, but not the only one of his 
kind; there were other apostles, other Israelites, other serv- 
ants of Christ, other men, besides him. David was one 
king; but there was a king of Israel before him, and there 
were others after him. But God says: ‘‘/am the first, and 
I am the last; and besides me there ts no God.’’") ‘Iam 
he; I am the first, I also am the last.’’*) ‘‘Tam God, and 
there 1s none else; for I am God, and there ts none like 
me.’’®) ‘‘Tam the Lord, and there ts none else; there ts 
no God beside me.’’”) No God before him, no God beside 
him, no God after him: that leaves him the one and only 
God from everlasting to everlasting; and what was said to 
Israel of old: ‘‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God ts one 
Lord,’’™) was equally true when Jesus said: ‘‘ Zhe first of 


1) 1 Sam. 15, 29. 2) Ps. 104, 4. Heb. 1, 14. 
3) Dan. 7, 10. 4) Deut. 4, 35. 
Deena; 6) Exod. 3, 14. 

7) Is. 44, 6. 8)i.Is:48, 12. 

9) Is. 46, 9. 10) Is. 45, 5; ef. vw. 21. 22. 


11) Deut. 6, 4. 
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all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 


zs one Lord,’’*) and when the scribe said: ‘‘T7here is one 
God, and there 7s none other but he,’’*) and when Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians: ‘‘7here zs none other God but 


one,’?*) and to the Ephesians: ‘‘One God and Father of 
all,*) and to Timothy: ‘‘For there zs one God and one me- 
diator between God and men.’’*) This is the one God who 
has revealed himself in Scripture. All other so-called gods 
are idols, the gods of philosophers, of antitrinitarian uni- 
tarians ancient and modern, of pantheistic theologians, of 
Free-masons and Odd-Fellows and similar societies; as well 
as the fictions which peopled Olympus, and the idols of 
wood and stone and all manner of fetishes worshiped amid 
the darkness of paganism. ‘‘/or though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be gods 
many and lords many) but to us there ts but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things and we in him,;’’*) and who- 
ever joins in the worship of another god, offends against 
the first commandment of the one true God: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.’”") 


THE TRINITY IN UNITY. 


God is one. But God is also three. The one state- 
ment does not contradict the other. Every man is one, 
one individual, one person, one human being. But every 
man is also two, body and soul, two distinct quantities, so 
distinct, that the one, which is material in its nature, can 
never become the other or a part of the other, which is im- 
material in its nature. ‘There is, however, a vast difference 
between the human duality in unity and the divine trinity 
in unity. In man, body and soul are parts, neither of which 
is aman, but both of which together constitute the man, 


1) Mark 12, 29. 2) Ibid. v. 32. 
5) eliComisy 4: ; 4) Eph. 4,6. 
Sel) 2 Dsbaaty 2m Kaye 6) 1 Core Brse: 
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one complete human person. In the divine trinity there 
are no parts, but the divine unity is one undivided and 
indivisible divine essence, and the divine trinity is not 
a trinity of parts but of persons, each of whom is in the 
same sense God. ‘There is no God but the first Person; 
there is no God but the second Person; there is no God 
beside the third Person; and yet each Person is God, the 
same God, the only God. And, again, the first Person is 
not the second nor the third; the second is not the first 
nor the third; the third is not the first nor the second. 
Nor are the three Persons successively God, three succes- 
sive modes or phases of existence in the manner of the 
Sabellian zpoowza, or three successive stages of divine ac- 
tivity. Modalistic as well as dynamistic monarchianism is 
proscribed as error in the very first chapter of Genesis, even 
in the first verse and the first three words of the Book.” 
In the beginning God created.”) In these words God re- 
veals himself as existing in the beginning, as dezwg when 
the world was made. And here, where God is first named 
in Scripture, we learn that there was then, in the begin- 
ning, plurality in God, 078 being the plural form of the 
noun. But while the form of the noun indicates plurality 
zm God, it does not mean plurality of Gods; and that the 
Creator of heaven and earth is ove God, is indicated by the 
form of the predicate verb, 813, created, which is singular. 

The plurality in God furthermore appears in the same 
chapter when we read: God sazd, Let US make man in OUR 
image, after OUR ltkeness.®) But man’s Creator is again 
one God, and the next verse says: ‘‘So God created man 
in HIS (not ther) own tmage,’’*) the image of one Creator, 
who goes on to say: ‘‘Behold, I have given®) you every 
herb bearing seed.’?®) 


1) DON Sa MwND. 2) Gen. 1,1. 
3) Gen. 1, 26; cf. Gen. 3, 22: Behold, the man is become as one of ws. 


Gen. 11, 7: Go to, let ws go down. 
4) Gen. 1, 27. 5) ‘ADI, the singular form. 6) Gen. 1, 29. 
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The Scriptures, furthermore, teach that the plurality 
in God is a plurality of persons. ‘Thus we hear God speak- 
ing in the first person to God addressed in the second per- 
son: Zhe Lord satd unto my Lord, ‘Sit THOU at MY right 
hand, until make 'THINE enemies THY footstool.’’!) And 
again: ‘‘The Lord hath satd unto me, THOU art MY Son; 
this day have begotten THEE.’’”) In these texts an ego, 
a person, asserts itself as distinct from another person recog- 
nized as such by being addressed as persons are addressed. 
The person speaking is the Zord; the person spoken to is 
also Lord, not inferior, but of the same dignity, a divine 
person, occupying the throne of God, not as a second God; 
for there is but one God; but as a second divine person. In 
like manner God is distinguished from God, not essentially, 
but personally, when then the Psalmist says: ‘‘“THy throne, 
O Gon, zs for ever and ever, the sceptre of THY kingdom ts 
a right sceptre. ‘THOU LOVEST righteousness, and HATEST 
wickedness; therefore GOD, THY GOD, HATH anointed THEE 
with the oil of gladness above THY fellows.’’*) Here we have 
two persons, the person spoken ¢o and the person spoken of, 
the one anointing and the other being anointed, the one be- 
ing God, a divine person, and the other being God, a divine 
person, their divine essence being the same, not two Gods, 
but one God. 

But the distinction in God is not of two only; it is of 
three. In Isaiah God speaks, saying: ‘‘Hearken unto me, 
O Jacob and Israel, my called; Tam he; lam the first, 
LI also am the last. Mine hand also hath latd the founda- 
tion of the earth.... Come ye near unto me, hear ye this, 
I have not spoken tn secret from the beginning; from the 
time that zt was, there am I: and now the Lord God, and 
his Spirit hath sent me.’’*) Here he who speaks is God, the 
Creator of the world, the first and the last, the only true 
God. But this divine Person also speaks of God, saying: 


1) Ps. 110; 1, 2) BS a2 ihe 
SPS M45 On Me 4) Is. 48, 12.13. 16. 
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‘“The Lord God, and his Spirit, hath sent me,’’ thus dis- 
tinguishing three persons, Himself, the Lord God, and his 
Spirit. That Spirit of God, who moved upon the face of 
the waters in the beginning,’) is, as the Word of the Lord, 
the Creator of the heavens and the host thereof,”) the Maker 
of man and Giver of life,?) the one true God, but a distinct 
Person, breathed or spirated by God, the spirating Persons 
in the same Godhead,‘) just as according to a text already 
quoted, another divine person is also God, of the one divine 
essence, but personally distinguished as the person begotten, 
the Son, from the Person who has begotten him, the Father 
in the Trinity.°) 

The reader may have noticed that the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity has in this treatise been exhibited solely 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, which, from the days 
of Calixt down to the present day, have been declared in- 
adequate to the purpose of clearly setting forth this funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian religion. The New Testa- 
ment gives us the same doctrine in all its points. Christ 
charges his church to baptize ‘‘zz the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’’®) and this bap- 
tism is baptism ‘‘zz the name of the Lorv.’’") At the bap- 
tism of Christ, the Trinity is revealed, the Father bearing 
witness to the Soz, on whom the Holy Ghost descends in 
the shape of a dove.’) ‘The Son speaks ¢o the Father and 
of the Holy Ghost, saying: ‘‘O Father, glorify THOU ME 
with THINE own self, with the glory whitch [had with THEE 
before the world was.’®) ‘When the Comforter ts come, 
whom I will send unto you from the father, even the Spirit 
of Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify 


1) Gen.1,1. 

2) Ps. 33, 6. Note the parallelismus membrorum. 

3) Job 33, 4. 

4) Ps. 33;6, 2 Sanin2s,2. Job 33,4. Gen.1, 1. 

5) Ps. 2, 7. 6) Matt. 28, 19. 

7) Acts 10, 48. 8) Matt. 3, 16.17. Luke 3, 22. 


9) John 17, 5. 
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of me.’”) And yet the Father and the Son are One. ‘‘J and 
my Father are ONE, not é¢, one person, but &, one being,”) 
says the Son, and: ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’’*) In Christ, God was manifest in the flesh.*) 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, zs the true God,°) over all, 
God blessed for ever,®) our Lord and our God.") He is not 
an angel, but above all angels, for ALL ¢he angels of God 
are to worshtp him.*) ‘Thus the glory which God will not 
give to another is his.®) But being essentially God, he is 
personally the Son of God, the first-begotten, zpwrtordxoc,!) 
the only begotten Son, © povoyernc vids, who ts tn the bosom 
of the Father,™) the only begotten Son of God,™) the only 
begotten of the Father,*) with whom he is essentially one,™) 
but personally distinct, the Logos being God and being 
with God.) 

Likewise, he who lies to the Holy Ghost, lies not unto 
men, but unto Gov,'*) and they in whom the Sfzrit of God 
dwells are the temples of God.") This Spirit of God, who 
is God, of the one divine essence, proceeds from the 
Father,) and is also the Spzrit of the Son,”) the Spirit of 
Christ,”) whom Christ will send from the Father,”4) even as 
the Spzvit of Christ was in the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment before the incarnation of the Son of God.”) So, then, 
we have in the Godhead a third Person, distinct from the 
first and the second Persons, essentially God, who is Spirit,™) 


1) John 15, 26; cf. John 14, 15—17. 


2) John 10, 30. 3) John 14, 9. 
4) 1 Tim. 3, 16. 5) 1 John 5, 20. 
6) Rom. 9, 5. 7) John 20, 28. 
8) Heb. 1, 6. 

9) (cf. also’ John’5;23: Phil 2. 11-12) = Johnelyars: 
10) Heb. 1, 6. 11) John 1, 18. 
12) John 3, 16.18. 1 John 4, 9. 

13) Joka 1714" 14) John 10, 30. 
15) John 1, 1. 16) Acts 5, 3. 

l7)) LCoris) 16. : 18) John 15, 26. 
19) Gal. 4, 6. +) (20)) Rom 3; Sy a labete elie 
21) John 15, 26. 22) 1 Pet. 1,/11. 


23) John 4, 24. 
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of the same one and indivisible Godhead with the Father and 
the Son, but personally ¢he Spzrit, not the begetting Per- 
son, nor the begotten Person, but the sfzvated Person, pro- 
ceeding from the Father as the Spirit of God, the Father, 
and from the Son as the Spirit of Christ, the Son of God, 
personally the Spirit of the Persons who spirate him, the 
Spirit of God and of glory,!) ri d6&yc, that glory which the 
Lord God will not give to another, essentially one God with 
the Father and the Son, yet personally neither the Father 
nor the Son, but the Holy Ghost. As Ge 


(To be continued.) 


LUTHERAN POLEMICS.” 


The history of the Reformation is the history of a con- 
tinuous war of nearly thirty years’ duration. ... On the 
one side stood Luther, a defenseless monk, with no weapon 
in his hand but the book of Scripture. . . . On the other 
side stood the Pope in full armor, with the temporal and 
the spiritual sword, as he called it, that is, political and 
ecclesiastical power, in his hand. ... On the one hand 
stood error, on the other, the truth; on the one side the 
word of man, on the other, the word of God; and, above 
all, on the one hand stood, invisibly, Jesus Christ, the King 
of Truth and Captain of our salvation, with all his holy 
angels; on the other, Satan, the prince of darkness and 
perdition, with all his infernal host... . 

But the history of the Reformation is not only the 
history of a war with foreign powers, but also that of a 
spiritual civil war. The Swiss preacher Zwingli, having at 


1) eisPet s4 142 
2) This treatise is a translation of the greater part of a sermon by the 
late Doctor C. F. W. Walther. 
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first agreed with Luther and with him valiantly fought for 
the word of God against the man-made doctrines of Popery, 
soon fell away and declared it contrary to reason to believe 
that Christ’s body and blood is in the Eucharist. Luther 
was horrified to see that Zwingli endeavored to substitute 
human reason for the Pope. ‘Thus it was that after an ex- 
change of polemical writings between Luther and Zwingli 
a decisive battle was fought at Marburg in the colloquy 
of 1529. Whether the word of the true and almighty Son 
of God, ‘‘7hzs 7s my body, this ts my blood,’’ should stand, 
whether the word of God should yield to reason, or reason 
to the word of God, was the second casus bellz, the second 
great issue of war which was to be settled at Marburg. 
And, thanks be to God, Luther again held his ground. As 
he had vindicated the word of God against papal authority 
at Worms, he vindicated the same word of God at Marburg 
against the authority of human reason... . 

And now, how is it? Has the victory of the Reforma- 
tion brought peace to the church. No, indeed. The church 
above shall be a church triumphant; but here beneath she 
must remain a church militant even to the sound of the 
last trumpet. ‘To this every page of the word of God bears 
witness. "Thus St. Jude writes: ‘‘ Beloved, when T gave all 
diligence to write unto you of the common salvation, wt was 
needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you that ye 
should earnestly contend for the fatth which was once de- 
livered unto the satnts.’? We cannot and dare not abandon 
the good fight for the true and pure doctrine of our church. 
Why not? Because the pure doctrine of our church is not 
a property of our own, but a sacred trust committed to us 
for faithful stewardship. Because the loss of this jewel 
would be a far more fearful disaster than strife and con- 
tention among men can ever be. Because this struggle, 
being carried on in accordance with the command of God, 
will surely be crowned in time and eternity by the blessing 
of God. 
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We know, there are those who object to what they term 
‘‘this unceasing wrangling and quarreling’’ as being con- 
trary to charity, and who chiefly for this reason hold that 
the time had come when the struggle for the pure doctrine 
of our church should cease. Christ, they say, tells us in 
explicit words: ‘‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye Zove one another.’’ ‘They point to the words 
of St. John: ‘‘He that loveth not his brother abideth in. 
death;’’ and to the words of St. Paul: ‘‘Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.’’ They call our attention to 
the Galatians, who, because of their wranglings and con- 
tentions, had been severely reproved by the Apostle, who in 
his epistle to them, said: ‘‘If ye bite and devour one an- 
other, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.’’ 

True, however, as it is that brotherly love is an indis- 
pensable criterion of true Christianity, that without charity 
all the Christian virtues are an empty show, and all, even 
the most exalted talents are unprofitable, and that unchari- 
table wrangling and quarreling can be productive of nothing 
but evil: still this is by no means a reason why we should 
hold that the time had now come for us to discontinue the 
struggle for the pure doctrine of our church.... Of the true 
faith, St. Jude says, that it is ‘‘once delivered unto the 
saints.’’ ‘The true faith, or, which is the same, the pure 
doctrine, is delzvered to the saints, not conveyed to them 
as their property, to lord it over and with a high hand to 
dispose of it, but only confided to them as a sacred trust, 
which, remaining the property of another, of God, they are 
to guard and administer as obedient servants and faithful 
stewards. Now, then, does charity demand of a steward 
that he should make presents of a trust confided to him, 
or that he absolve his master’s debtors of any part of their 
indebtedness, or that he quietly suffer the treasures of his 
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lord, which were delivered to him for safekeeping, to be 
taken from him? Was it charity, when that steward said 
unto the debtor, who owed his lord a hundred measures of 
oil: ‘‘Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and write fifty’’? 
Was not that rather unfaithfulness, yea, fraud and theft? 
Does not Christ on that account call him an wjust steward? 
Or if a general, to avoid a contest and forego fighting, per- 
mitted the enemy to make even a small breach in the wall he 
had been ordered to defend: would that be charity? Would 
not that general be called to account and punished as a 
traitor? Or is it love, to rob others of their property for the 
benefit of the poor? Had Luther practiced charity, if he had 
silenced the truth when its open profession led to strife and 
contention? And, we ask, if we should now discontinue 
the struggle for the pure doctrine of the Lutheran church, 
which was delivered, entrusted to us for faithful steward- 
ship; if we should abandon that truth, to gain the friend- 
ship of men, and to be credited with charitableness and love 
of peace: —would that be charity? No, no, not love of the 
brethren, not love of our neighbor, much less the love of 
God, but self-love; not faithful stewardship over the high 
trust confided to us by God, but a disgraceful embezzlement 
of another’s property, yea, nothing short of veritable theft 
and robbery in God’s sight. And thieves shall not inherit 
eternal life. It well behoves our charity for the sake of 
peace to yield in things which are at our disposal, but not 
in things not of our own, but of another’s giving. Our love 
should be ready to sacrifice to our neighbor all we have, 
even our lives, if it must be; but not that which is not our 
own, but the property of another.... And now, this doc- 
trine is not our property, which we might be at liberty to 
give away; it is God’s own property, which we hold in trust 
as stewards, and which it is our duty to preserve not only 
to ourselves, but to all Christendom, yea, to all the world, 
and to leave and transmit intact to remote posterity. And 
on that great day of reckoning, God will, with reference to 
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the pure doctrine of his word, which he has entrusted to 
the Lutheran church, say to every one of us: ‘‘Give an 
account of thy stewardship.’’ No doubt, it is a poignant 
disgrace to stand accused of being a heartless and unchari- 
table wretch, a disgrace which would fain break the heart 
of many achampion of God’s truth, but which it was at all 
times and everywhere the lot of God’s faithful soldiers to 
bear. In witness whereof our fathers say, and we withthem, 
in the confessions of our church: ‘‘7Zo separate from so 
many men of many lands and profess a separate doctrine, 
zs a burdensome thing. But here 1s God’s command, that 
every man should beware of being agreed with those who 
teach false doctrine.” ) . 

Yes, indeed, that in “all Christendom there should be 
unceasing contention and endless warfare, not only among 
the various churches and denominations, but even among 
members of one and the same church, is a fact so distress- 
ing that words of human speech and tears of human eyes 
cannot adequately bewail and mourn it. Or is it not a de- 
plorable thing that those who would be children of the same 
heavenly Father, servants of the same Savior, temples of 
the same Spirit, should make war upon each other? Is it 
not distressing that those who should stand abreast in a 
common fight against the innumerable and powerful en- 
emies of Christianity are in arms against one another? 
Surely, Satan rejoices and shouts as he beholds the dis- 
sensions among Christians. Many unbelievers take offense, 
and are deterred from becoming Christians by the thought 
that a religion whose adherents are, so to say, cutting and 
tearing each other, cannot be the true and only saving re- 
ligion. Many weak and feeble Christians lose faith in the 
Christian religion and as backsliders return to the world. 
Should not these considerations induce us to discontinue 
the struggle for pure doctrine, and, as Isaiah prophesied, 


1) Smalcald Articles, App. I, M. p. 337. 
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beat our swords into plowshares and our spears into pruning- 
hooks, make peace with all Christians, extend to them the 
hand of reconciliation and fellowship and unite with them 
in one great congregation of peace? Certainly, if a whole- 
some universal peace could be purchased with our blood, no 
Lutheran, and especially no Lutheran minister, should deem 
his blood too precious, but for so grand a purpose shed it 
with a thousand joys. And yet we may not discontinue the 
struggle for the pure doctrine of our church. St. Jude, as 
he was giving all diligence to write of the common salvation, 
deemed it needful to exhort the Christians that they should 
earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints. Nothing less than our common salvation 
is at stake. ...If we contended for gold and silver, for 
honor among men, for ease and comfort, or other temporal 
things, then woe to us if we persisted though the peace of 
the world and the church be disturbed, though unbelievers 
and the weak in faith be offended, though the work of God 
be thereby hindered. But the case is different when we 
contend for the faith which was once delivered to the saints. 
Here we do not contend for temporal, but for the eternal 
treasures; not for human glory, but for the glory of God; 
not for this present life, but for the life to come, in short, for 
our common salvation. And therefore all the prophets and 
apostles, even Christ himself, unceasingly contended for the 
pure faith, and Christ explicitly states: ‘‘Zhink not that 
I am come to send peace on earth; I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. orl come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter in law against her mother in law. And a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own household.’’') 'The discord 
which arises as we contend for the pure faith is not a bane- 
ful, but a blissful discord, which Christ is come into the 
world not to abolish and prohibit, but to send and to incite. 


1) Matt. 10, 34—36. 
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Of course, if no one adulterated the word of God, no 
struggle would be required, and contention would be a grave 
and fearful sin. But Satan, the world, and the flesh are con- 
tinually bent upon falsifying the word of God or the pure 
doctrine, and never before has such perversion been carried 
on so variously and extensively as at the present time, so 
that in our day millions are being carried off into eternal. 
death by the poison of false doctrine. Can we and dare we, 
in view of this, be silent, merely to avoid the disturbance 
of temporal peace? Which is more terrible, that men should 
be deprived of temporal peace, or that they should be robbed 
of the word of God, by which alone our souls can be saved? 
Is not the salvation of our souls to be prized more highly 
than all the world? Does not Christ truly say: ‘‘What zs 
aman profited, tf he gain the whole world,’’ including also 
the peace of the whole world, ‘‘axd lose hts own soul’? ?1) 

Suppose that in the fourth century, when Arius assailed 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, neither Athanasius 
nor any one else had contended against this false doctrine; 
suppose that in the fifth century, when the doctrine of man’s 
conversion by grace alone was assailed by Pelagius, neither 
Augustine nor any one else had contended against that per- 
version of the truth; suppose that in the sixteenth century, 
when the entire doctrine of Christ had been adulterated by 
papal Rome, neither Luther nor any one else had contended 
against such adulteration; suppose that about a century ago, 
when rationalism invaded the Christian’church, no one had 
contended against suchinroads: surely, the world would have 
seen far less of strife and discord; but where would the pure 
word of God be found to-day? Where would the Lutheran 
church now be? Where would the present generation find 
the true way of salvation? All this would long ago have 
disappeared forever from the face of the earth, and thus the 
salvation of innumerable souls would be undone. 


1) Matt. 16, 26. 
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No; that errorists are ever and ever assailing the pure 
doctrine of our church and thereby causing continual strife 
and discord in the church, is certainly a mournful and lam- 
entable thing; but that God ever and ever raises up men 
who valiantly withstand those errorists is not a cause of 
mourning and lamenting, but of praise and thanks to God; 
for, to repeat it, our common salvation is at stake. 

Finally, there are not a few, even among well-meaning 
Christians, who admit that it will not do to avoid or repu- 
diate each and every struggle for the true doctrine, but that, 
on the contrary, it may at times prove necessary to combat 
error with might and main. ‘Thus it was very proper, they 
will say, that three centuries and a half ago Luther made a 
heroic fight for the pure Gospel and to his dying hour lion- 
like combated the errors of popery, and hence his struggle 
was crowned with success in a measure unrivaled in the his- 
tory of the church. But, they will continue, now the time 
has come when the fight for the pure doctrine of our church 
must cease, and, instead of making war upon each other, 
we must join each other in works of peace and exchange 
the trowel for the sword. For, what has come of all strife 
and struggle in our day? Nothing but greater dissension 
and confusion. 

But however well such advocates of peace may mean, 
they are thoroughly and radically wrong. In the first place, 
it is not true that nothing but greater dissension and con- 
fusion has been the outcome of all these years of contention 
for the pure doctrine of our church. On the contrary, it 
must be said to the Glory of God, that in consequence of 
these holy wars the church of the Reformation with her 
doctrine, pure and unalloyed, as gold from the crucible, 
has risen as from the dead; more than a thousand congre- 
gations have again rallied around the venerable standards 
of our church, and from America the voice of the old, true 
Gospel has issued forth through all lands, everywhere en- 
listing new adherents of the truth and marshalling them 
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round about the noble banner of our God-fearing fathers. 
Others, thousands upon thousands, who had been at the 
point of utterly abandoning the ancient and unperishable 
faith, have been thereby induced either to come to a stand- 
still on the road of error, or more and more to retrace their 
steps toward the pathway of truth, from which they had 
swerved. ‘Thus God has above all that we may have hoped, 
asked or thought, abundantly and gloriously blessed these. 
struggles. 

And though this were not so; though it seemed that 
in these our latter days all these holy wars in defense of the 
pure doctrine had proved utterly unsuccessful and in vain: 
yet we may not and must not abandon the fight. Why not? 
Because God himself has in clear and explicit words en- 
joined upon all ‘‘them that are sanctified by God the 
Father,’’*) upon all Christians, the solemn duty of ‘‘con- 
tending for the faith whitch was once delivered unto the 


saints.’?... What else do we require? Where is the man, 
yea, even the angel who should venture to say: ‘‘Do not 
contend!’’ when God says: ‘‘Contend!/’? And when we 


fight at God’s own command, we must never fear that our 
fight may be in vain. He who performs what God com- 
mands, cannot but be blessed in time and eternity.... Yea, 
even though we should on account of our struggle for the 
pure doctrine of our church stand disgraced before men to 
the last day, if we but persevere, remaining firm and stead- 
fast in the fight, as surely as God is just and true, the last 
day shall be our coronation day, and all eternity shall be an 
everlasting celebration of victory and peace for all the in- 
numerable host of God’s own warriors from Adam to the 
last of the faithful champions who shall triumph at the 
throne of God. BiG 


1) Jude 1. 
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Gxegetical Cheology. 
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A man may be an eminent anatomist and a poor sur- 
geon, a learned jurist and an inefficient barrister, a first 
authority in the science of war and an execrable general, 
an author of standard works on agriculture and horticulture 
who would run into bankruptcy as a farmer or gardener. 
Theory and practice, though they may and should go to- 
gether, are by no means identical. And while theory may 
and should serve as a guide to methodical practice, theory 
as a rule succeeds long-continued practice. Practical un- 
godliness gives rise to atheistical doctrine, and practical 
materialism to materialistic philosophy. Languages are 
spoken and even written long before they are reduced to 
tules of etymology and syntax, composition and rhetoric. 
The human mind had performed the various processes of 
reasoning long before the principles of induction and de- 
duction were laid down in logical systems and arranged in 
chapters and paragraphs. Preaching was before homiletics, 
and interpretation, before hermeneutics. Theory, when it 
has been well established and exhibited as a perspicuous 
system of rules and principles, is useful chiefly for metho- 
dical instruction and correction. In positive practice, the 
underlying theoretical principles are rarely heard of or even 
thought of, while they are not infrequently called up in 
controversy and criticism, where they are employed as ar- 
guments supposed to be conceded without debate or further 
investigation or experiment. 

The theory of interpretation is Hermeneutics, the prac- 
tice, Exegesis. The two must not be at variance with one 
another; where they disagree, the one or the other must 
be wrong and needs correction. But the one must not be 
’ mistaken for the other. A man may know the rules and 
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principles of Hermeneutics by rote and have the points at 
his fingers’ ends, and be at the same time unfit for 
thorough and exact exegetical work. Indeed, when we 
behold the numerous biblical commentaries, especially 
those of modern make, with their numerous and often re- 
iterated references to grammars and grammatical rules, the 
lexicographical and other linguistic remarks appearing on 
every page, the very features which are claimed as the dis-. 
tinctive points of excellence in modern commentaries, it 
would seem that the authors of such works were guided by 
a very low estimate of the exegetical proficiency of the 
theological rank and file, and if production is here as else- 
where regulated by the relation of supply and demand, 
that estimate would seem approximately correct. Think 
of a commentary on the English Bible loaded down with a 
mass of grammatical and lexicographical detail! If the 
truth must be told, it is that the average theologian comes 
short of that exegetical routine which would enable him 
to walk with a steady step where he now often hobbles on 
crutches which it ought to be below him to use. And yet 
with right methods and proper means every man with a 
fair knowledge of Hebrew and Greek and the spiritual sen- 
sory of a regenerate Christian may in the course of time 
require that proficiency which will capacitate him for thor- 
ough and profitable exegetical practice. 

The proper task of the theological exegete is to ascer- 
tain, establish, and expound the true sense of Scripture for 
his own salvation and that of others. 

The sense of Scripture can be found only in the words 
of Scripture. The first requisite, therefore, in the exegeti- 
cal workshop is the genuine text of the book or passage of 
Scripture to be interpreted. Where blundering transcribers 
or editors have rendered the text in any way doubtful, it is 
the duty of the exegete to remove such doubt in his own 
mind and that of others. To do this, he must be equipped 
with sufficient critical apparatus. For the New Testament 
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an edition of one of the ancient codices, as the Vatican 
codex, with the various readings of the other five or six 
best codices and a few of the most valuable ancient ver- 
sions will prove abundantly sufficient to establish the text 
beyond reasonable doubt in nearly all cases, and we prefer 
the apparatus here described to all the so-called critical 
editions. For the Old Testament most of the editions in 
the market give what is needful for sober, critical work. 
Beyond the comparatively simple processes of textual criti- 
cism?!) based upon the codices, versions and, perhaps, a 
few patres, the exegete has no right or duty to trim the 
biblical text. What is called historical or higher criticism 
is not a legitimate business of a theologian, nor of anybody 
else, but a damnable sacrilege by which the living body of 
the word of God is dismembered on the dissecting table. 
The sacred volume as it was given by inspiration of God, 
entrusted to the Jews, acknowledged by Christ, and com- 
pleted by the inspired apostles and evangelists, is the text 
of the theological exegete. 

The genuine text having been ascertained, the interpreter 
will proceed to learn what his text says. And his text says 
what its words say, its words according to their biblical wszs 
loguendt, the grammatical forms in which they appear in 
the text, and the syntactical and rhetorical arrangement in 
which their author has placed them in composing the text. 

The biblical wsws loguendz of a word is ascertained by 
comparing the passages in which that word occurs in the 
Old Testament, if it be a Hebrew word, or in the New 
Testament, if it be a Greek word. The passages thus re- 
lated by verbal parallelism are grouped together in Hebrew 
Concordances of the Old Testament and Greek Concordances 
of the New Testament. The best Concordances are those 
which have all the parallel passages arranged in the order 
of the books, chapters, and verses of the Hebrew or the 
Greek Bible without any attempt whatever of combining 


1) See also THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY vol. I, pp. 285—287. 506. 
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veal with verbal parallelism in the manner adopted by the 
Lexica and some Concordances, which give references to 
a number of passages supposed to substantiate certain defi- 
nitions or to exemplify certain wsus loguendi under which 
they are grouped by the lexicographer or the compiler of 
the ‘‘real and verbal Concordance.’’ ‘The exegete who is 
competent and willing to perform the important work of 
ascertaining the general or special usages of the biblical: 
vocabulary will prefer to see for himself, either at once, or 
after respectfully hearing the opinions of lexicographers 
and commentators. In this respect also, the biblical ex- 
egete knows of no real authority beside the word of Scrip- 
ture. Scripture alone can authoritatively enlighten him 
on the biblical usages of such words as odp&, zvedpa, voyoc, 
yevdoxw, TW, 32, WAI, DY, 123, and to search the Scriptures 
with this purpose in view, a simple, but complete verbal 
Concordance arranged by books, chapters and verses is of 
the greatest value. In fact, the Concordance is, next to 
the text itself, decidedly the most valuable piece in the 
equipment of the exegetical workshop, which no commen- 
tary or collection of commentaries can supplant. 

As to the dza€ Aeyoueva, which also appear as such in the 
Concordances, their wsws is either restricted to the one 
place in which they occur, if they are absolute dza& Aeyopeva, 
and the etymology of the word together with the context 
and real parallelism will give the meaning; or they are 
only relatively dza& ieyopeva, occurring but once in the 
original Bible, but found in the Septuagint or in rabbinical 
or secular literature, sources of information which may then 
be consulted. Lexica which give the pertinent quotations 
—and such Lexica only are of real value — will, ina measure, 
furnish what is needed or desired, although it must be said 
that the works themselves which may be referred to should 
be compared, if they be accessible, since there, also, the 
context may serve to more firmly and fully determine the 
meaning of the word. 
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To secure additional exactness in ascertaining the 
meaning of a word in a given place, it is often very profit- 
able to compare synonymous words or phrases and note the 
peculiar significance of the word chosen from among the 
various synonyms. When Paul says dovdoc, he does not 
mean dznoétyc or dedxovoc, he means a servant who is his 
master’s own, who is not only in the employ, or service, 
but under the will and authority and in the ownership of 
him whom he serves. In these distinctions our transla- 
tions frequently fail. The English Bible gives the words 
etepoy evayyéheov, 6 odx gate Gdko: ‘‘another gospel, which ts 
not another.) ‘The original says something which the 
translation does not explicitly say; é¢cepoy is ‘‘different in 
kind or quality,’’ dio is ‘‘another in number.’’ ‘The gos- 
pel which the false apostles preached was a different thing 
from what Paul preached, not a second gospel, but no Gos- 
pelat all, there being but one Gospel truly bearing that name. 

Special lexica of or treatises on synonyms are, there- 
fore, highly valuable aids to careful exegetical work. 

The peculiar meaning of a word may sometimes be 
lifted into greater prominence by pointing out the etymo- 
logical genesis of a word, the root whence it is derived, 
the parts of which it is composed, other words to which it 
is etymologically related. Thus zor is by its etymology, 
its origin from the root BHADH, Sanskr. bandh, and its 
relationship with zetdw, zexotdnorc, meat0¢, etc., expressive of 
a firm, unwavering trust and confidence. éntyvwor is not 
simply knowledge or understanding, but the meaning of 
yvoocs is intensified by ézt, which makes it a dzvect, clear or 
thorough knowledge.) Care should, however, be taken not 
to indulge in doubtful etymological conjectures and guess- 
work in the manner of Cicero’s attempts in this direction. 
It is not probable that in éxxdjota there is any reference to 


1) Gal. 1, 6. 7. 
2) cf. Rom. 3, 20. Eph. 1, 17; 4,13. Phil. 1,9. Col.1, 9. 10; 3, 10. 
1 Tim. 2, 4. 2 Tim. 3, 7, where the English Bible has only knowledge. 
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the Gospel call whereby the church is gathered from the 
world, but the word is simply taken over from its secular 
use, where it signified the public meetings called out by 
heralds or town criers,’) or the usage of the Septuagint, 
where it stood for the congregation of Israel,?) and endowed 
with a special wsus loguendi of the New Testament, to de- 
note the assembly of Christians, the congregation of be- 
lievers, the church. Especially should the etymological re- - 
marks in the Lexica be taken with many grains of allowance 
and very cautiously applied in practical exegesis. 

That the context chiefly must decide which of several 
meanings of a word must be looked upon as intended by 
the author in a certain place is a hermeneutical rule which 
does not properly lie within the scope of this article and is 
here only mentioned to remind the reader that we are not 
laying down new rules to take the place of the old ones, 
but simply endeavor to point out a few exegetical imple- 
ments and recommend their proper use in accordance with 
the sound hermeneutical principles long since generally ac- 
cepted among orthodox Lutherans. 

Next to the substance of the words the form of each 
word as it occurs in the given text must be considered in 
order to find the sense of the text. We here speak of the 
forms of words with reference to such words as admit of 
inflection and its equivalents, of declension, conjugation, 
comparison, and grammatical agglutination. It is a gross 
mistake to suppose that the inspired penmen had been less 
careful and exact in the use of grammatical forms than the 
secular writers of their or any age. That some of the forms 
extensively used by the Attic classics were but sparingly or 
not at all employed by the apostles and evangelists proves 
nothing to the contrary. The forms of modern English can 
be used with fully as much care and correctness as the more 
manifold forms of mediaeval English were used by Chaucer 
and Wyclif. The various relations indicated by the cases 


1) Acts 19, 39. 2) Acts 7, 38. 
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of nouns and pronouns, with or without prepositions, are 
as precisely distinguished in the New Testament as in Attic 
prose; dca tov rarépa and 0? épé say ‘‘for the Father's sake” 
and ‘‘for my sake,’’ not, as the English Bible has it, ‘‘dy 
the Father’? and ‘‘by me,’’? which would be 0a t0d marpo¢ 
and 0: épov. 

The same must be said with regard to the arrangement 
of the words of the text, which is next te be considered. 
The rules of syntax are as strictly and consistently followed 
in the Bible as in any other book, and the rhetorical arrange- 
ment of words for the sake of emphasis will be found as 
nicely and judiciously adjusted in Isaiah and Paul as in 
Demosthenes. The words of the sacred text are not jumbled 
together, placed or omitted or arranged at random, but are 
made to serve the purposes of written words in full con- 
formity with the laws and rules of the language. ‘This has 
often been disregarded by commentators and translators. 
Some words, such as conjunctions and articles, have in 
many cases been passed by with little or no regard, while 
they were evidently placed where they stand with the utmost 
care. Thus, for example, the Greek avtzcle is used in the 
New Testament with fully as much precision as anywhere 
in Greek literature; subtleties which the rules given in the 
grammars used in the classical schools of to-day fail to cover 
are of frequent occurrence in the Gospels and Epistles. The 
student of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures should, there- 
fore, make himself familiar with some good Grammar of 
biblical Hebrew and a comprehensive Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. He should make it a habit to compare 
the passages quoted or referred to for the purpose of sub- 
stantiating or exemplifying the rules and thus, in a gram- 


matical way, making Scripture its own interpreter. In fact, - 


a Grammar embodying a strong apparatus of well-selected 
grammatical proof-texts is a most serviceable compendious 
commentary, the expeditious use of which is greatly facili- 
tated by a complete zzdex locorum. But we have a serious 
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objection against these zzdzces locorum in Grammars; they 
are apt to serve as an excuse to negligent students who rely 
upon the index instead of familiarizing themselves with the 
book itself until they might put their finger on the para- 
graph or paragraphs covering a given text, or until the very 
spirit of such paragraphs would spontaneously associate it- 
self in their minds with the grammatical features of such text. 

Beside and beyond these grammatical or linguistic fea-_ 
tures of his text, the exegete should also take in the his- 
torical elements embodied in or connected with the scrip- 
tural statements with which he is occupied. He should 
acquaint himself from the Scriptures and from other sources 
of information with matters pertaining to biblical geography 
and archaeology, Jewish, Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Greek, and Roman antiquities, political events and con- 
ditions, with such topics as the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees, the Synedrium, the synagogues, courts and legal pro- 
cedure in the Roman empire, and similar subjects. It is 
a mistake to think that the better part of what is accessible 
in these respects had been unearthed by recent historical 
research or scattered in libraries of ancient and modern his- 
torical literature. [he chief source of historical informa- 
tion which will be of immediate service to the theological 
exegete is the Bible itself, which is not only a far richer 
storehouse of historical lore than most people think, but 
affords the great advantage of being reliable throughout 
and in every point, which cannot be said of any other book, 
however valuable and worthy of a theologian’s consideration 
it may be. While, then, a continued and careful study of 
the Bible and other works on subjects of biblical and cog- 
nate history must be urgently recommended to the practical 
exegete, a digest in the form of a good topical Dictionary 
of the Bible should be kept within arm’s length by the 
exegetical student. It will be well, however, to remember 
that much material of a problematical nature is generally 
marketed in such encyclopaedias, and the exegete should 
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alway discriminate between what is taken from the Bible 
and what has been gathered from human authorities. 

But with all the ways and means hitherto enumerated 
and recommended, the ulterior purpose of the biblical exe- 
gete may be approached without being accomplished. The 
purpose of searching the Scriptures should be, to find therein 
eternal life.1) Grammatico-historial exegesis is not neces- 
sarily theological work, it may be merely philological and 
is in many cases nothing more. A linguist and a historian 
may study a standard work on pulmonary diseases or a text 
book on marriage and divorce, the one for the purpose of 
gaining and giving information concerning the medical or 
legal vocabulary, and the other with a view of discussing 
the present status of medical science or legal practice in 
a history of the nineteenth century. But a physician and 
an attorney may study the same work, the former prompted 
by his earnest endeavors to save the life of a patient, the 
latter in the interest of a client who has confidingly placed 
her own and her children’s welfare into his professional 
hands. The physician and the lawyer as well as the linguist 
and the historian will, of course, pay due attention to the 
words and phrases of the works they are studying; but every 
one will readily conceive the vast difference between the 
merely grammatical or historical and the more properly pro- 
fessional interests by which these several readers would be 
inspired and prompted in their researches, and the book- 
seller who had but one last copy of the work on throat and 
lung diseases to dispose of would not for a moment doubt 
whose the book should be, if the linguist and the physician, 
both anxious to obtain it, stood side by side at his counter 
with the purchase money in their hands. Far greater still 
is the difference which prevails between merely grammatico- 
historical and truly theological exegesis of the holy Scrip- 
tures. ‘To the theologian, the words of Scripture are the 
signs whereby God would teach us to know him and his 


1) John 5, 39. 
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works and will and ways and by such doctrine make us wise 
unto salvation and strong in the panoply of truth to make 
a good fight against Satan, the world and the flesh, sin, 
error, and falsehood. And while every Christian should 
search the Scriptures thinking and knowing that therein he 
has eternal life for himself, the theologian will study the 
Scriptures and heed to their doctrine with a view of saving 
himself and them that hear him.’) Especially should the © 
theological exegete endeavor to serve his hearers or readers 
by opening to them the Scriptures and thereby making their 
hearts burn within them, chiefly by expounding unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning Christ.”) ‘This, 
however, is an accomplishment not to be acquired in a day 
nor to be carried to perfection in a lifetime, and the best 
guides and models by following which the theologian may 
become more and more thoroughly furnished also unto this 
good work, are, next to the Scriptures themselves, the com- 
mentaries of our Lutheran Fathers, first of all, of Luther, 
the greatest of Christian exegetes of post-apostolic times. 
While, therefore, the working library of the exegete should 
contain some modern grammatico-historical commentary on 
each of the books of the New Testament and, at least, on 
Genesis, Job, the Psalms, Isaiah and one or two of the minor 
Prophets, the Lutheran theologian who would enjoy the 
benefit of a continued course of exegetial training should be 
an assiduous student of such exegetical classics as Luther’s 
Genesis and Galatians, his commentaries on many of the 
Psalms, most of the Prophets, and various chapters and 
books of the New Testament, the Harmonia Evangelica 
of Chemnitz, Leyser, and Gerhard, Balduin’s Commentarius 
in omnes epistolas Pauli, etc., works with which nothing in 
niodern exegetical literature can bear comparison. ‘To ob- 
tain the full benefit of such models of theological exegesis, 
the student should not content himself with using them as 
works of reference or aids to help him over difficulties, but 


1) 1 Tim. 4, 16. 2) Luke 24, 32. 27. 
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by coherent and extensive reading accustom himself to that 
ponderous theology of the Lutheran Fathers, who were great 
not only in the massive architecture of their dogmatical 
systems and the heavy artillery of their polemics, but also 
in the abundance of gold, silver, and precious stones which 
they have lifted from the inexhaustible mines of Scripture 
and laid up in their commentaries as in spacious storehouses 
of sound scriptural theology. 

Finally, we would most emphatically say that profi- 
ciency in exegetical practice cannot be acquired but by 
practice; and for practice, the practical theologian, the 
pastor of a congregation, has ample opportunity. There 
are the gospels and epistles of the church year, the texts 
which he is to expound in his pulpit. Let him lay a good 
exegetical foundation for his sermons and secure scriptural 
material for the superstructure by elaborating a theological 
commentary on each text, not on loose slips of paper, but 
in a book, for future use, writing on alternate pages only 
and leaving the intervening blank pages free for future ad- 
ditions or corrections. ‘There are the numerous proof-texts 
in the catechism which he is to expound to his catechumens 
and in public catechisations. Let him prepare a thorough 
theological commentary on this entire apparatus of texts, 
beginning with the first and ending with the last, also in a 
book for future use, again leaving ample space for additions 
and corrections. In the course of years, supplement vol- 
umes may be added with references to the principal volume 
and cross references in the latter. There are the texts he 
may select for his discourses on various occasions, funerals, 
preparatory services, etc.; let him collect them in a book 
and add a commentary to each.—Let him embody in all 
these commentaries the references to his sources of infor- 
mation or exegetical helps. And there is his Bible. Let 
him at all times have under exegetical treatment some book 
of Scripture. And let him rest assured that his labor will 
not be in vain in the Lord. A, Ge 
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‘‘Beware of men: for they will deliver you up to the 
councils, and they will scourge you in their synagogues. 
And ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles... . 
And the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and 
the father the child: and the children shall rise up against 
their parents and cause them to be put to death. And ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake.) If ye were 
of the world, the world would love his own: but because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you. Remember the word that 
I satd unto you, The servant ts not greater than hts lord. 
If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you.) 
With these and similar predictions Christ announced to his 
disciples that persecutions at the hands of both Jews and 
Gentiles awaited them; persecutions prompted by the hatred 
of the world; persecutions not so much for crimes imputed 
to them, as for the sake of the name they should bear; per- 
secutions in and out of the courts; persecutions to the death. 

It was on the birthday of the church of the New Testa- 
ment, that the fulfillment of these predictions began. While 
some were amazed and in doubt concerning what they saw 
and heard on that day of Pentecost, others mocking sazd, 
‘“* These men are full of new wine.’’*) And not many days 
had passed before from words it had come to blows and im- 
prisonment;‘) and again not many days elapsed before the 
blood of Stephen, the protomartyr, had been shed,°) and 


1) Matt. 10, 17. 18. 21. 22. 2) John 15, 19. 20. 
3) Acts 2, 13. 4) Acts 4, 3; 5, 18. 40. 
5) Acts 6 and 7. 
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“‘there was a great persecution against the church which was 
at Jerusalem, and they were all scattered abroad through- 
out the regions of Judaea and Samaria.1) Again but a 
little while, and the infidel joined hands with the zealots; 
flerod the king stretched forth hts hands to vex certain of 
the church: and he killed James, the brother of John, with 
the sword; and because he saw it pleased the Jews, he pro- 
ceeded further to take Peter also.) 

How could it be otherwise? The popular party of the 
Jewish people at the beginning of the Christian era was 
that of the Pharisees, the national party of Jewish patriots 
who insisted upon the maintenance of the Jewish traditions 
and gloried in the past and what they anticipated as the 
future of their race. To these Pharisees, who in their 
bloated pride were as unwilling to render unto Cesar the 
things that were Cesar’s, as they were to render unto God 
the things that were God’s, a Messiah who enjoined both 
was offensive, and a gospel of universal grace was a stum- 
bling-block, and a fast growing following of that Messiah 
and gospel was a menace to their prestige, their religious, 
social and political standing in the community. 

Then there were also Sadducees, a set of materialistic 
bonvivants, who fattened on the barter carried on in and 
about the temple courts, turning the sanctuary of God into 
a house of merchandise, and bent upon the undisturbed en- 
joyment of the lust of the eyes and the lust of the flesh and 
the pride of life even under the yoke of gentile rulers, with 
whom they contrived to maintain a modus vivendi to suit 
their propensities. To them a Messiah whose kingdom was 
not of this world, and who had repeatedly driven their vend- 
ers of oxen and sheep and doves and their money-changers 
out of the temple, was precisely where they would have him 
be when he was crucified, dead and buried, and to preach 
him risen from the dead, ascended into heaven, and sitting 


1) Acts 8, 1. 2) Acts 12, 1—3. 
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at the right hand of God, whence he should come to judge 
the quick and the dead, was an offense which claimed their 
attention and roused their indignation.') A religion and 
church which had no longer any use for the levitical cult 
of types and shadows, nor for anything that was specifically 
Jewish and of a superseded dispensation, was in direct op- 
position to what the Pharisees and the Sadducees jointly or 
respectively considered their paramount interests. 

In this respect, the first persecution of the primitive 
church was typical of all the later persecutions of Christi- 
anity. Wherever this religion gained a foothold, it clashed 
with the temporal interests of many who were themselves 
unwilling to embrace the faith of the Gospel, and who found 
it to their disadvantage when others came under the direct 
influence of this religion. Thus the masters of that damsel 
at Philippi,®) Demetrius and his fellow silversmiths at Ephe- 
sus,*) the heathen priests and cattle dealers and those con- 
cerned in the sale of fodder,*) and many others who de- 
pended on heathen worships and practices for all or a part 
of their income, would very naturally resort to persecution 
against those who infringed upon their material and other 
temporal interests. "The saying of Erasmus is well known, 
who defined Luther’s sin as having consisted in laying hold 
of the pope’s crown and the bellies of the monks, and it is 
significant that the great conflict of the sixteenth century 
had its starting point, though not its hinging point, in the 
sale of indulgences. : 

The conflict of the first century, too, between Judaism 
and Christianity, had other and deeper reasons beside those 
concomitant infringements upon the material interests of 
the impugners of the faith and its adherents. Christianity 
is in its very nature uncompromising and aggressive. It is 
the only true religion, and with this claim it stepped before 


1) Acts 4, 1—3; 5, 17.18. 2) Acts 16, 16 ff.. 
3) Acts 19, 23 ff. 4) Plinii Epp. X, 97. 
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the world and, first of all, before that people which prided 
itself as being God’s own peculiar people. In his pente- 
costal sermon Peter exhorted his hearers to repent and be 
baptized, every one of them, in the name of Jesus, and thus 
to save themselves from this untoward generation.’) The 
words of Moses, saying, ‘‘And zt shall come to pass, that 
every soul which will not hear that prophet shall be destroyed 
from among the people,’’*) the apostles boldly applied to 
Jesus of Nazareth, and in the face of the Jewish senate they 
declared: ‘‘ Nezther ts there salvation in any other; for there 
zs none other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.’’*) Against language like this every fibre 
of the Pharisee and of the Sadducee alike, and of every self- 
conceited Jew, the separatistic Essene, with his self-devised 
asceticism, not excepted, would naturally revolt. Such lan- 
guage had not been used even by the Roman conquerors. 
The Roman yoke, galling as it was, had been adjusted to 
the Jewish neck in a manner calculated to assuage the feel- 
ings of a vanquished nation and permitting the Jew to re- 
main essentially aJew. Being a Roman province of the sec- 
ond rank, Judaea, though not wholly exempt from Roman 
garrison, was not burdened down with legionaries; but a 
moderate force of inferior infantry and cavalry was stationed 
at Caesarea. Though a Roman military commander resided 
in the royal castle at Jerusalem, his garrison was small, and 
only during the concourse of the multitudes at the festival 
seasons additional troops were quartered near the temple. 
When the soldiers marched into the city, they came with- 
out their standards, which, being offensive to the Jews on 
account of the imperial effigies, were left at Caesarea. Gen- 
tiles were, under penalty of death, prohibited from entering 
the interior of the temple, and tablets warning the foreigner 
to keep out or take the consequences were placed conspic- 


1) Acts 2, 38. 40. 2) Acts 3, 23. 
3) Acts 4, 12. 
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uously on the marble barrier which separated the outer gal- 
leries from the inner temple. The municipal government 
was largely in the hands of the Synedrium with the high 
priest at its head and the past high priests as prominent 
members, and while the death penalty could be executed 
only after confirmation by the imperial governor, the native 
council exercised a certain jurisdiction even in criminal 
cases. All these and similar concessions, though they were 
not sufficient to prevent the final conflict in the face of the - 
exactions and oppressions perpetrated by the procurators 
and their subordinates, could not but operate as palliatives 
as far as they went. But Christianity knew of no such 
compromise with Judaism. Considerate as the Christians 
showed themselves in the use of their Christian liberty with 
regard to certain adzaphora, they allowed no high priest or 
synedrium to exercise any measure of authority or juris- 
diction in the affairs of the church. Enjoined from preach- 
ing they preached, obeying God rather that men,') although 
those men were the high priests and the council assembled 
as court in banc.”) ‘They boldly identified themselves with 
the Nazarene whom the rulers of the people had slain and 
hanged on a tree,’) and laid the blame for a judicial murder 
at the door not chiefly of Pilate,*) but of the Jews and their 
leaders, whose ignorance they admitted as an extenuating 
circumstance.*) And this arraignment was all the more ex- 
asperating inasmuch as it carried conviction with it, and the 
unlearned and ignorant men of Galilee®) were magnified by 
the people of the capital,’) and their adherents multiplied 
from three thousand to five thousand,*) and believers were 
still added, multitudes both of men and women,®) and the 
movement not only spread to the cities round about,) while 


1) Acts 5, 29. 2) Ibid. v. 26. 28. 
3) Acts 3, 12—17; 5, 30. 4) Acts 3, 13. 

5) Acts 3, 13—17; cf. 4,10. 113-5, 30. 

6) Acts 4, 13. 7) Acts 5, 13. 

8) Acts 4, 4. 9) Acts 5, 14. 
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the number of disciples still multiplied among the common 
people at Jerusalem, but gained a foothold even among the 
aristocracy, and a great company of the priests were obedi- 
ent to the faith.1) ‘This uncompromising and aggressive 
character of Christianity asserted itself everywhere and per- 
sistently, and that in a syncretistic age, when Pilate’s skep- 
tical query, ‘‘What ts truth?’’ pervaded not only the phi- 
losophy and theology of the Gentiles, but also the progressive 
Jewish scholasticism imported from Alexandria into some 
of the Synagogues of Jerusalem.”) Such boldness and pre- 
sumption on the part of ‘‘unlearned and ignorant men’’?) 
of Galilee could not be tolerated, and since these men were 
not open to argument, but demanded unqualified faith and, 
what was worse, also found it, not only among the common 
people, but even among the priests,*) sterner measures must 
be resorted to, threats, imprisonment, the scourge, deadly 
boulders, and the executioner’s sword. —As a parallel, we 
quote the words of Pliny to Traian on the persecution in 
Bithynia. He says: ‘‘Those who confessed I have inter- 
rogated a second and a third time, threatening punishment; 
if they persevered, I commanded them to be led out to 
death. For I doubted not that, whatever it was that they 
confessed, such stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy must 
certainly be punished.’’®) ‘That a class of men should 
sacrifice comfort and property and honor and liberty and 
life for a doctrine which differed from every other doctrine 
past or present, and claimed that on the acceptance of this 
doctrine their own and all other people’s temporal and eter- 
nal welfare depended, and held the propagation of this doc- 
trine to be their sublime and solemn duty in the face of all 


1) -Actsi6,°7- 2) Acts 6, 9. 

3) Acts 4, 13. 4) Acts 6, 7. 

5) Confitentes iterum ac tertio interrogavi, supplicium minatus; per- 
severantes duci jussi. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque esset quod 
faterentur, pertinaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinatiam debere puniri. 
Plinii epp. X, 97. 
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obstacles, was to the heathen mind sufficient to stamp those 
men a dangerous element of society, a set of fanatics and 
cranks, who fanaticized or duped the simple-minded and 
disturbed the peace of individuals, families, and society at 
large. Hence Tacitus terms Christianity a ‘‘baneful super- 
stition’’ which, ‘‘having been once subdued, broke out 
anew;’’!) and Suetonius mentions the suppression of ‘‘the 
Christians, a class of men affected with a new and mali- . 
cious superstition,’’”) among the restrictive and coercive 
procedures instituted by Nero against a number of social 
evils in the capital of the empire,’) such as the saloons 
and the vagabonding charioteers. This policy continued 
throughout the age of persecution under the pagan empire, 
and it was their uncompromising maintenance of the Ni- 
cene doctrine which brought upon Athanasius and others 
the exiles and various acts of violence they were made to 
suffer under so-called Christian emperors who deemed them- 
selves the bishops of external affairs.— But this brings us 
near another parallelism between the first and later per- 
secutions. : 

The Jewish government under which the church at 
Jerusalem lived and suffered held civil and ecclesiastical 
authority not only coupled, but united. The Romans had 
granted to the Jews as to other conquered nations the priv- 
ilege of retaining their natural religion with its priesthood 
and worship, public and private. The Synedrion at Jeru- 
salem, which had under the Seleucids exercised the su- 
preme management of the religious affairs of all the Jews, 
and, largely, the administration of the secular government 
of the city, was allowed to continue its functions under the 
Roman rule. ‘‘To this Synedrion and its high priest, who 


1) Repressaque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat. 
Taciti Ann. XV, #9. 

2) Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis novae ac maleficae. Sue- 
tonii Nero, 16. ; 

3) Multa sub eo et animadversa severe et coercita, cet. /d7d. 
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was now nominated by the procurator as representative of 
the imperial suzerain, the Roman government left or com- 
mitted that jurisdiction which in the Hellenic subject com- 
munities belonged to the urban authorities and the common 
councils. With indifferent short-sightedness it allowed to 
the transcendental Messianism of the Pharisees free course, 
and to the by no means transcendental land-consistory — 
acting until the Messiah should arrive—tolerably free sway 
in affairs of faith, of manners, and of law, where Roman 
interests were not directly affected thereby. This applied 
in particular to the administration of justice. It is true 
that, as far as Roman burgesses were concerned in the 
matter, justice in civil as in criminal affairs must have 
been reserved for the Roman tribunals even already before 
the annexation of the land. But civil justice over the 
Jews remained even after the annexation chiefly with the 
local authority.’’!) This blending of spiritual and secular 
authority and jurisdiction naturally resulted in persecution 
when such as were subject to authorities thus constituted 
exposed themselves to spiritual censure backed up by police 
power and its various organs. ‘Thus it was that the very 


first collision of the apostles with the ‘‘priests’’ also brought. 


them into contact with the captain of the temple,”) and that 
‘‘being grieved that they taught the people and preached 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead,’’’) which 
was certainly not a secular offense, ‘‘they laid hands on 
them and put them in hold,’’*) which was certainly not 
a spiritual measure. Again, when the high priest and they 
that were with him were filled with indignation at the failure 
of the apostles to heed the prohibition of preaching in Jesus’ 
name,°) and at their healing the sick,®) this signified to the 


1) Mommsen, the Provinces of the Roman Empire, transl. by W. P. 
Dickson; Vol. II, p. 204. 

2) Acts 4, 1. ; 3) Acts 4, 2. 

4) Acts 4, 3. 5) Acts 5, 17. 28. 

6) Acts 5, 16. 17. 
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offenders incarceration in the common prison”) and the lay- 
ing on of hands by the captain and the officers,?) and an 
ignominious beating.*) And in the progress of the perse- 
cution, authority and commission from the high priest and 
the estate of the elders sufficed to bring imprisonment and 
death, not upon thieves and murderers, but upon ‘‘the 
saints,’? men and women of ‘‘this way’’ preached by the 
apostles in the name of Jesus.4) Here we have another 
point in which this persecution foreshadowed future perse- 
cutions. Throughout the Roman empire religion was looked 
upon as an affair of the state; the gods of Rome were state 
gods, their priests were state officials; the Emperor himself 
was Pontifex Maximus, the high priest of the empire; and 
a religious offense was not a sin, but acrime. Behold the 
consequence. Pliny, a civil magistrate, inflicts the death 
penalty upon the Christians of his province, who had ‘‘bound 
themselves by a sacrament, not for any criminal purpose, 
but that they would not commit theft, robbery, adultery, 
or a breach of faith or the denial of a trust,’’®) but whom 
nothing could compel to invoke the gods or to offer frankin- 
cense and wine to the image of the Emperor, or to curse 
Christ.) Another Roman official consigned Polycarp, the 
bishop of Smyrna, to the flames, because he refused to offer 
sacrifice or to curse Christ.7) On similar charges hundreds 
and thousands of Christians were tried, condemned, sen- 
tenced and executed from the days of Tiberius to those of 
Diocletian and Galerius. Nor was this all. When, after 
a brief period of religious liberty under the first edicts of 
Constantine the Christian religion was by the same emperor 
made a state affair, the time was at hand when adherence 


1) Acts 5, 18. 2) Acts 5, 26. 

3) Acts 5, 40. 4) Acts 9, 1.2; 22, 4. 5; 26, 9—12. 

5) Plinii epp. X, 97: Seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstrin- 
gere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem falle- 
rent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent. 

6) Ibid. 7) Martyrium Polycarpi, cap. 8. 9. 
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to the Nicene creed and doctrine was punished by exile and 
death, and Athanasius was banished not only by Julian, the 
Apostate, but by Constantine and Constantius and Valens, 
who were by themselves and others considered Christian 
emperors. And through all subsequent ages to the present 
day, when Lutheran ministers are persecuted and exiled in 
‘‘Christian’’ Russia by a ‘‘Christian’’ Czar, the confusion 
of spiritual and secular authority has been a prolific source 
of religious persecution. 

In the first persecution of Christianity the foremost 
effort of the persecutors was to silence the preaching of 
the Gospel whereby the church was planted and extended. 
Through the word of the apostles men were led to believe 
on Christ.) Knowing this, the young congregation con- 
tinued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine,”) and the apostles 
themselves improved every opportunity to preach Christ 
crucified and risen from the dead, the stone which was set 
at nought of the builders, which was become the head of 
the corner, in whom alone there was salvation, there being 
none other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
they must be saved.*) Nor were Diocletian and his col- 
leagues the first to surmise where the strength of Chris- 
tianity lay. The very first manifestation of enmity against 
the pentecostal church was an utterance calculated to blunt 
the edge of the first pentecostal sermons by setting them 
down as the rantings of inebriates.*) The first grievance 
of the authorities against the apostles was ‘‘that they taught 
the people and preached through Jesus the resurrection from 
the dead.’’*) The first resolution passed by the city council 
and its assessors with a view of cutting short the progress 
of this Nazarene movement was: ‘‘Let us straitly threaten 
them, that they speak henceforth to no man in this 


1) John 17, 20. Matt. 28, 19. 20. Acts 2, 37. 41; 4, 4. 
2) Acts 2, 42. 3) Acts 4, 11. 12. 
4) Acts 2, 13. 5) Acts 4,/1. 2. 
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name;’’1) and the first injunction issued in execution of 
this decree was a command ‘‘not to speak at all nor teach 
in the name of Jesus.’’”) To preach or not to preach was 
the first issue between Christianity and its first persecutors. 
Against the prohibition of preaching the Apostles and their 
company,*) the primitive church, set their prayer: ‘‘Lord, 
behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy servants, that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word.’’*) When for . 
their refusal to heed the injunction the preachers were im- 
prisoned,*) the angel of the Lord set them free and charged 
them at once to ‘‘go, stand and speak in the temple to the 
people all the words of this life.’’®) And again we find them 
arraigned before ‘‘the council and all the senate of the chil- 
dren of Israel’? and reprimanded by the high priest, say- 
ing: ‘‘Did not we straitly command you that ye should not 
teach in this name? And, behold, ye have filled Jerusalem 
with your doctrine.’’”) Before the adjournment of that meet- 
ing the motion was made and discussed to slay them,*) and 
though for the time more moderate counsel prevailed, the 
prohibition of preaching was officially repeated and sharp- 
ened by administering the scourge,®) with what effect, 
St. Luke records: ‘‘And daily in the temple, and in every 
house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ... . 
And the word of God increased, and the number of the dis- 
ciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly.’’!) In this, the very 
first efforts to subdue the church of Christ were typical of 
all the later persecutions of Christianity by Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and of the orthodox church by its adversaries. ‘The 
procedures against bishops and presbyters by imprisonment, 
exile, and death, the destruction of churches and Bibles, 
the banishments of Athanasius and other defenders of the 


1) Acts 4, 17. 2) Acts 4, 18. 
3) Acts 4, 23. 4) Acts 4, 29. 
5) Acts’5; 17.-18; cf. v.28: 6) Acts 5, 20. 
7) Acts 5, 21—28. 8) Acts 5, 33. 


9) Acts 5, 40. 10) Acts 5, 42; 6, 7. 
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Nicene doctrine, the burning of Hus, the measures resorted 
to against Luther and other confessors of his and later days, 
were prompted by the same motive of silencing the testi- 
mony of the Apostles and Prophets and thereby staying the 
progress and subduing the power and the very life of the 
church of Christ. 

Another typical feature of the first persecution of Chris- 
tianity is this, that it occasioned the banding together of 
various mutually heterogeneous and even antagonistic par- 
ties for united efforts against the church. ‘The Sadducees, 
Annas, Caiaphas, John, Alexander, and all the kindred of 
the high priest, the council and all the senate, the captain 
of the temple and the officers, Saul, a zealot among the 
Pharisees, the various coteries of the synagogues, of Liber- 
tines and Cyrenians and Alexandrians and those of Cilicia 
and Asia, false witnesses, scribes, and even the dissolute 
infidel Herod—all pooled their interests together to stamp 
out the hated Nazarenes.') ‘Thus to this day the enemies 
of the Gospel set aside their discords and camp together 
when it comes to make war upon the ‘‘sect which is every- 
where spoken against.’’?) Thus, to mention but a few ex- 
amples, the Jews gathered fuel when the gentiles burned 
Polycarp; Meletians and Arians and Jews and heathen 
philosophers united in hunting down the defenders of the 
Nicene faith. Humanism and papism and political interests, 
crowned and mitered licentiousness and the quest of filthy 
lucre were leagued together against Lutheranism. 

Again, history only repeated itself when in later con- 
flicts the enemies of the church endeavored to lend color to 
their antagonism by heaping upon the Christians or the ex- 
ponents of the orthodox church all manner of accusations 
manifestly false, but persistently repeated. In the first per- 
secution charges which had been slanderously laid against 


1) Acts 4, 1.2; 5, 17.18. 21. 24. 26; 6, 9 ff.;/8, 1 ff.; 9,1 ff.; 12,1 ff. 
2) Acts 28, 22. 
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Jesus of Nazareth in the high priest’s house were by the 
same methods repeated against Stephen, accusations of revo- 
lutionary and seditious machinations, of heresy and blas- 
phemy, calculated to rouse the antipathies of the rabble and 
to bias the judgment of the council and court.!) Inlike man- 
ner the Christians under the emperors were accused of Oedi- 
podean and Thyestean abominations, Athanasius was in- 
dicted for murder and rape and sorcery and sedition and © 
various acts of violence; Luther was charged with inconti- 
nence, drunkenness, complicity with the seditious peasants, 
and suicide—accusations, all of which were known to be 
false by those who first raised them and suborned false wit- 
nesses to substantiate them. 

Finally, the first persecution of Christianity was a failure, 
and so were all the rest. What the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees and their abettors endeavored, they did not achieve. 
The Gospel was not silenced; the church, though oppressed, 
was not suppressed. On the contrary, when at the height of 
the persecution the disciples followed the advice of the Mas- 
ter and fled,”) they that were scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word;*) Christ ‘‘divided the spoil with 
the strong;’’*) the fiercest persecutor became the most un- 
tiring and successful missionary of the church and carried 
the Gospel of Christ through Asia and Europe; and where- 
ever and whenever then and thereafter persecution arose to 
subdue the church of Christ, the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the church. ASG. 


1) Acts 6, 11—14; cf. Matt. 26, 61 ff. 
2) Matt. 10, 23. Acts 8, 1. 
3) Acts 8, 4. Ae Tos 53s 12. 
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SPECIMENS OF JESUIT MORAL THEOLOGY 
IN THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


Recently the QUARTERLY contained a few passages 
from Pascal’s Pensées. ‘The editor desired a translation of 
one or two of the Provincial Letters with a modicum of in- 
troduction and comment; and the present writer hastens to 
comply with that request. Blaise Pascal was born at Cler- 
mont June 19, 1623. In 1631 Stephan Pascal removed to 
Paris with his family. He held a good position under the 
government; and as he possessed a fine mind, the foremost 
philosophers and savants of the land often met at his house. 
Little Blaise was present at some of these meetings, and it 
was not long before he became eager and quick to learn. 
At the age of eleven he wrote a treatise on the cessation of 
the sounds of vibrating bodies when touched by the finger. 
His father had told him something about the nature of 
mathematics, promising fuller instruction later on. Imagine 
his surprise when he found his hopeful boy solving the 
32d proposition of the first book of Euclid—that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles! Pascal 
drew his figures on the wall with charcoal and used a ter- 
minology of his own invention: ‘‘bar’’ for line, ‘‘round’’ 
for circle, and so on. In his sixteenth year he wrote a 
treatise on Conic Sections—a work so clever that Descartes 
could not believe that he was its author. When Pascal was 
nineteen years old he invented the first calculating machine, 
since perfected by Babbage. He was now one of the best 
of geometricians. Successive experiments taught him to 
modify the accepted theories of the horror vacui. ‘The 
Jesuits were his first and most fierce opponents. He con- 
futed their arguments by taking the mercury to the top of 
the Puy de Dome. One day as his carriage was about to 
cross the bridge at Newilly the horses dashed into the 
Seine; but he escaped with a shock which all but deprived 
him of life. Ever after that he seemed to see the precipice 
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before him, and his attendants even had to place a chair at 
his bedside to convince him that what he saw was not a 
yawning chasm, but a solid floor.... He wrote several 
books on mathematics, planned a work on Christian evi- 
dences (the Pensées), and wrote those Provincial Letters 
by which he is best remembered. His many vigils and 
penances broke down his weak body. And in the morning 
of the 19th August, 1662, he resigned his soul to God with 
the simplicity of a child and the confidence of a steadfast 
believer. His extraordinary vigor of mind was allied with 
a singularly meek and humble spirit. 

The questions of free will, efficacious grace, good works, 
and predestination were again brought up for discussion and 
the controversy about them renewed on the appearance of 
the ‘‘Augustinus’’ of Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres. 
In this work the learned and pious bishop had revived 
St. Augustine’s doctrine of grace as opposed to that of Pe- 
lagius. To a certain extent the book presented a picture of 
the primitive Church in indirect contrast with the Church 
as a hierarchy and as coming more and more under the 
control of the Jesuits. Loyola’s followers felt offended. 
They had an old score to settle with Jansen, and now their 
time had come. It seems that Jansen had obliged his 
literary executors to submit his book to the Pope for cor- 
tection, but that they had disregarded this injunction. By 
what means did the Jesuits accomplish their revenge? Papal 
authority to tear down the splendid monument erected over 
Jansen’s grave; papal bull condemning the ‘‘Augustinus’’ 
without examination; papal bull fulminated against author 
and book after examination; condemnation by the theo- 
logical faculty of Paris, royal edict and parliamentary con- 
demnation; and, to clinch the matter, the Jesuits drew up 
five propositions zot contained in the book, interpreted 
them wrongly, then anathematized these propositions; all 
persons professing them; all who denied them to be in the 
‘‘Augustinus;’’ all who gave them a Jansenist interpreta- 
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tion; and all who gave them any interpretation different 
from the one condemned. 

A little company of learned, cultured, and pious men 
and women lived at Port Royal, Paris, forming ‘‘far from 
the world a society wholly occupied with labor and medita- 
tion.’’ They led a simple, earnest Christian life in holy 
fellowship much like that of early believers. The best of 
the haughty French nobility visited, respected, protected 
them. Port Royal zealously defended Jansen and pro- 
tested loudly against the wilfully wrong interpretation of 
his ‘‘Augustinus.’’ Antoine Arnauld, member of a family 
of high consideration and great talents, was in the fore- 
front of the fight. He had a facile pen and earnestness for 
this warfare. His writings were at once condemned, and 
he was expelled from the Sorbonne after a stormy session. 

Some time afterwards in a company of friends he read 
a paper which he intended to publish. But as he met 
neither approbation nor encouragement he turned to Pascal 
and said: ‘‘You ought to do something; you are young 
yet.’’ ‘‘Pascal, who had written almost nothing as yet and 
who did not know how successful he would be,’’ promised 
to outline a writing which some one else should revise and 
prepare for the press. Next day he composed a letter and 
read it to his friends. Arnauld said straightway, ‘‘That’s 
excellent; it will be appreciated; it must be printed.’’ All 
were of the same opinion. It was done. ‘That letter is the 
first of the imperishable Provincial Letters. It bore date 
January 13, 1656. The Letters were first known as Little 
Letters; the printer once entitled them Letters written to 
a Provincial [man in one of the provinces of France. Tr. | 
By One of his Friends; then they appeared as Letters writ- 
ten by Louis de Montalte to a Provincial, his Friend, and 
to the Rev. Jesuit Fathers about the Morality and the 
Policy of These Fathers. The post office was full of them; 
they found their way to Cardinal Mazarin. And the police 
never could seize the press. (On one occasion the printer’s 
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wife bore away the forms in her apron right under the nose 
of a police commissary whose name—strange enough— 
was Tardif!) The letters were printed secretly in a mill 
in sheets of eight quarto pages; and a peculiar kind of ink 
which dried easily enabled M. Perrier to secure a rapid im- 
pression. 

It is not now our purpose to speak of the literary and 
artistic value of the Provincial Letters, but merely to lay be- 
fore the reader a few specimen passages partly in the fine ~ 
version of Rev. Thomas McCrie, partly in our own trans- 
lation. And bear in mind that Sainte-Beuve—to mention 
no others—carefully compared Pascal’s quotations with 
the Jesuit originals and not only finds them to be correct 
but that the casuists do not gain so much as lose on such 
comparison. 

Both as a scientist and as a Christian Pascal had to give 
battle to the Jesuits; and as his experiments confuted Jesuit 
philosophers his Provincial Letters pilloried Jesuit casuists 
to the unceasing laughter of mankind. Now among the 
many inventions of the Jesuits three shine pre-eminent for 
absurdity and wickedness: the doctrines of probable opin- 
ions, of definition, and of the direction of the intention. All 
Jesuit moral theology is based on these cardinal doctrines; 
and if you are acquainted with these glorious contrivances 
it will go hard, indeed, if you can not find in one of them 
justification for any wicked act. 

Escobar, immortalized by Pascal’s satire so that esco- 
barder means ‘‘to cheat by cunning devices,’’ compiled a 
moral theology from the writings of twenty-four Jesuit 
casuists. Their definition of probableism is: ‘‘An opinion 
is called probable when founded upon reasons of some con- 
sideration. Hence it sometimes happens that a single very 
grave doctor may render an opinion probable.’’ Escobar 
in princ. ex. 3, N. 8. ‘‘A doctor, on being consulted, may 
give advice not only probable according to his own opinion, 


but even contrary to it—if others consider it probable—if 
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the advice is more favorable or agreeable to the person con- 
sulting him. Si forte haec favorabilior seu exoptatior sit. 
More; I say it would not be unreasonable for him to give 
those who consult him advice deemed probable by some 
learned person even tho’ he be satisfied in his own mind 
that it is absolutely false.’’ Escobar in princ. ex. 3, N. 24. 
And Pascal shows in Letter Six that this most comfortable 
teaching justifies simony, theft, disobedience of the com- 
mands of ecclesiastical authorities, etc. Nay, probableism 
even invents new sins. Caramuel says of another Jesuit: 
‘‘Diana has rendered probable many opinions which were 
not so before; and that therefore in following them persons 
do not sin now tho’ they would have sinned formerly. Jam 
non peccant; licet ante peccaverint.’’ Caramuel: Funda- 
mental Theology. 

‘*To refuse absolution to a penitent who has acted on 
a probable opinion is in the very nature of a mortal sin.’’ 
Suarez t. 4, dist. 32, sect. 5; Vasquez disp. 62, c.7. Sanchez 
in Sam. 11, c. 9, 0.29: 

Another way of avoiding the guilt of sin is gained by 
Jesuit definition. Here are two fragrant and flagrant ex- 
amples of this fine device: ‘‘Are assassins unworthy of 
sanctuary in churches? Yes, according to the bull of 
Gregory XIV they are.’? [Not the law of God! Tr.] 
‘‘But we understand ‘assassins’ to mean persons who have 
received money for murdering somebody. Consequently 
such as kill without taking a reward for the deed but merely 
to oblige their friends do not come under the category of 
assassins.’’ Luke says: ‘‘Give alms of your superfluity.’’ 
[Luke 11, 41, ‘‘Give alms of such things as ye have.’’ 
King James’ version.] ‘‘Several casuists, however, have 
contrived to discharge the wealthiest from the obligation of 
giving alms. This may seem to be another paradox, but the 
apparent contradiction is easily removed by so interpreting 
the word ‘superfluity’ that one hardly ever will have any- 
thing of the kind. And the learned Vasquez accomplished 
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this feat in his Treatise on Alms— giving chapter IV, n. 14: 
‘What men of the world lay up for the purpose of improving 
their condition and that of their relatives can not be termed 
superfluity. Such a thing as superfluity, therefore, seldom 
is to be found among men of the world, not even except- 
ing kings.’”’ 

But the greatest, as it is the simplest, Jesuit invention 
is the doctrine of the direction of the intention. When all 
other resources fail one can fall back upon that. It is the 
easiest device to use, and never fails. So great are its 
possibilities that a yearning world can not be too grateful 
to the ingenious, but not ingenious obscure men who for- 
mulated and developed this doctrine so easy to understand 
and practise, so universal of application. . . . The inter- 
locutors of the following dialog, rendered verbatim, are the 
Jesuit doctor whom Pascal pretends to consult and Pascal 
himself. 

‘“You know, said he’’ [the Jesuit] ‘‘that the ruling pas- 
sion of persons of rank is the ‘point d’honneur’ which ever 
leads them to commit acts of violence apparently quite at 
variance with Christian piety; so that almost all of them 
would have been excluded from our confessionals had not our 
fathers [means Jesuit casuists always in this Letter. Tr. ] 
relaxed a little from the strictness of religion to accommodate 
themselves to the weakness of mankind. But as they wished 
both to observe the Gospel by doing their duty to God, and 
to please the men of the world by showing charity to their 
neighbor, they needed all the wisdom they possessed to 
devise expedients which should so nicely adjust matters 
that without wounding one’s conscience one may vindicate 
one’s honor by the means usually resorted to in the world, 
and thus reconcile two things apparently so opposed to each 
other as piety and the ‘point d’honneur.’ But the utility 
of this design was not inferior to the difficulty of execution. 
You can not fail to realize that.’’ 

‘Tt astonishes me,’’ said I, rather coldly. 
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‘‘T can well believe that,’’ said he, ‘‘for it would as- 
tonish many another. Why, don’t you know, that on the 
one hand the Gospel commands us: ‘not to render evil for 
evil, but to leave vengeance to God,’ and that on the other 
the laws of the world [absurd selfmade ‘‘law of chivalry,”’ 
so-called. T'r.] forbid our enduring an affront without de- 
manding satisfaction, and that often at the expense of the 
offender’s life? Do you know any two things more opposed 
to each other? And yet when I tell you that our casuists 
have reconciled them you merely say that this astonishes 
you!”’ 

‘‘T did not sufficiently explain myself, father. I should 
have considered the thing impossible, indeed, if I had not 
known, from what I have seen of your fathers, that they 
are capable of doing with ease what is impossible to other 
men. ‘This leads me to believe that they have discovered 
a way out of the difficulty. And I admire the device with- 
out knowing it, and beg you to explain it to me.’’ 

‘*Since that is your view of the matter,’’ replied the 
monk, ‘‘I can not refuse you. Know, then, that this marvel- 
ous principle is our grand method of dzrecting the intention — 
the importance of which in our moral theology is such that 
I might venture to compare it almost with the doctrine of 
probability. You had some glimpses of it in passing, from 
certain maxims I mentioned to you. For example, when I 
was showing you how servants might carry certain trouble- 
some messages [love letters, etc. Tr.] with a safe con- 
science, did you not remark that it was simply by diverting 
their intention from the evil they helped to do to the profit 
which they might reap from the transaction? Now that is 
what we call dzrecting the intention. You saw, too, that 
were it not for a similar divergence of the mind, those 
who give money for livings would be downright simoniacs. 
But I will show you this grand method in all its glory, 
as it applies to the subject of homicide—a crime which 
it justifies in a thousand instances; in order that, from 
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this startling result, you may form an idea of its great 
possibilities.’’ 

‘‘T foresee already,’’ said I, ‘‘that, thanks to this con- 
trivance, everything will be permitted. It will stick at 
nothing.’’ 

‘*You always fly from one extreme to another,’’ said 
he; ‘‘get rid of that habit. For just to show you that we 
are far from permitting everything, let me tell you that we | 
never suffer such a thing as a formal intention to sin with 
the sole design of sinning; and if any person whatever 
should persist in having no other end but evil, in the evil 
that he does, we have nothing more to do with him. But 
when the person is not of such a wretched disposition as 
this, we try to put in practice our method of directing the 
intention, which consists simply in directing one’s inten- 
tion to some object not forbidden. Not that we do not en- 
deavor, as far as we can, to dissuade men from doing things 
forbidden; but when we can not prevent the act, we at least 
purify the motive, and thus correct the viciousness of the 
mean by the goodness of the end. 

‘*Such is the way in which our fathers have contrived 
to permit those acts of violence to which men usually re- 
sort in vindication of their honor. ‘They have no more to 
do than to turn their intention away from the desire of re- 
venge and direct it to a desire to defend their honor, which, 
according to us, is quite permissible. And in this way our 
doctors discharge all their duty to God and to man. By 
permitting the deed, they gratify the world; and by purify- 
ing the intention, they comply with the Gospel. This was 
entirely unknown to the ancients. And the world is in- 
debted to our doctors for this discovery. You understand 
it now, I hope?’’ 

‘‘Perfectly,’? said I. ‘‘To men you grant the outward, 
material effect of the act, and to God you give the inner 
and spiritual movement of the intention. And by this equi- 
table distribution you form an alliance between the laws of 
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God and those of man. But, to be frank with you, I can 
hardly trust your promises, and rather suspect that your 
authors will tell another tale.’’ 

‘‘You wrong me,’’ rejoined the monk, ‘‘I advance noth- 
ing, but what I am ready to prove, and that by such a rich 
array of passages, that their number, authority, and reason- 
ing will fill you with admiration. To show you, for ex- 
ample, the alliance which our fathers have formed between 
the maxims of the Gospel and those of the world, by thus 
regulating the intention, let me refer you to Reginald: 
‘Private persons are forbidden to avenge themselves. For 
St. Paul says to the Romans (chap. 12): ‘‘Recompense to 
no man evil for evil,’’ and Ecclesiastes says (c. 28): ‘‘He 
that taketh vengeance shall draw upon himself the venge- 
ance of God, and his sins will not be forgotten.’’ To say 
nothing of what is said Matthew c. VII and VIII.’’’ 

‘‘Well, father, if, after that, he says anything contrary 
to Scripture, he can not plead ignorance. Pray, how does 
he conclude ?’’ 

‘*You shall hear,’’ he said. ‘‘ ‘From this it appears 
that a military man at once may pursue the person who has 
injured him—not, indeed, with the intention of returning 
evil for evil, but with that of preserving his honor. Non ut 
malum pro malo reddat, sed ut conservet honorem.’ In praxi 
bk. XXI, num. 62, p. 260. Do you see how carefully they 
guard against the intention of returning evil for evil, be- 
cause Holy Writ forbids it? They have never tolerated that. 
Lessius says: ‘If a man has received a blow on the face he 
must on no account have the intention to avenge himself. 
But he may lawfully have the intention to avert infamy, 
and may, with that in view, repel the insult immediately, 
even at the point of the sword—etiam cum gladio!’ De 
Just. bk II, c. 9, d. 12, n. 79... . ‘If your enemy is dis- 
posed to injure you,’ says Escobar (Tr. 5, ex. 5, n. 145.) 
‘you have no right to wish his death, in a movement of 
hatred, tho’ you may with the wish to save yourself from 
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harm.’ So legitimate, indeed, is this wish, with such an 
intention, that our great Hurtado de Mendoza says ‘we may 
pray God to visit with speedy death those who are bent on 
persecuting us, if there is no other way of escape!’ (De 
Spe. vol. II, d. 15, sec. 4, 48.) ‘‘‘An incumbent may, 
without any mortal sin, desire the decease of a life-renter 
on his living, and a son that of his father, and rejoice when 
it happens; provided, always, that it is for the sake of the 
profit that is to accrue from that event, and not from per- 
sonal aversion.’’’ De Sub. Pecc. Diff. 9, Diana p.5; tr. 14, 
7.99: 

‘*Good!’?’ cried I. ‘‘That is certainly a fine fruit of 
the direction of the intention. ... Show me that it is allow- 
able to fight a duel.’’ 

‘*Our great Hurtado de Mendoza,”’ said the father, ‘‘will 
satisfy you on that point in a twinkling. ‘If a gentleman,’ 
says he in a passage cited by Diana, ‘who is challenged to 
fight a duel is well known to have no religion, and if the 
vices to which he is openly and unscrupulously addicted are 
such as would lead people to conclude, should he refuse to 
fight, that he is actuated, not by the fear of God, but by 
cowardice, and induce them to say of him that he is a hen 
and not a man—gallina et non vir—in that case he may 
appear at the appointed place to save his honor. Not, in- 
deed, with the express intent to fight a duel, but merely to 
defend himself, should the person who challenged him come 
there. unjustly to attack him. . . . What moral evil is there 
in taking a stroll in expectation of meeting a person and 
defending one’s self on being attacked? And thus the 
gentleman is guilty of no sin whatever since he does not 
accept a challenge at all, his intention being directed to 
other circumstances. And the acceptance of a challenge 
consists in the express intention to fight—an intention the 
gentleman never had,’’’ Diana as quoted above. 

‘*You have not kept your word,’’ I said. ‘‘This is not, 
properly speaking, to permit duelling. On the contrary, 
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this casuist is so persuaded that this practice is forbidden, 
that in permitting it he carefully avoids calling it a duel.’’ 

‘‘Now you begin to understand the matter,’’ said the 
monk... . ‘‘But since you want a straightforward answer, 
I shall allow our father Layman to give it for me. He per- 
mits duelling in so many words, provided that, in accepting 
the challenge, the person directs his intention solely to the 
preservation of his honor or his property. ‘Ifa soldier or 
a courtier is in danger of losing either his honor or his for- 
tune unless he accepts a challenge I fail to see how anybody 
can condemn him for doing so in self-defense.’ Bk. 3, p. 3, 
ce. 3, n. 2. 3. Peter Hurtado says the same thing, accord- 
ing to Escobar, tr. 1, ex. 7, n. 96 and 98: ‘One may fight 
a duel even to defend one’s property, should that be neces- 
sary. Because every man has the right to defend his prop- 
erty even at the expense of his enemy’s life.’ ”’ 

‘‘On hearing these passages I remembered that while 
the piety of the king appeared in his exerting all his power 
to prohibit and abolish the practice of duelling in the state, 
the piety of the Jesuits is shown in employing all their in- 
genuity to tolerate and sanction it in the Church. .. . And 
Sanchez goes a step farther in his Moral Theology, bk. II, 
c. 39, n. 7: ‘It is perfectly reasonable to hold that a man 
may fight a duel to save his life, his honor, or any consider- 
able portion of his property when it is apparent that there is 
a design to deprive him of these unjustly by law-suits and 
chicanery, and when there is no other way of preserving 
them. Navarre justly observes that in such cases it is lawful 
either to accept or to send a challenge—licet acceptare et 
offerre duellum. And one may also secretly despatch one’s 
enemy. Indeed, in the circumstances referred to, it is ad- 
visable to avoid duelling if it is possible to end the difficulty 
by privately killing our enemy. For by this means we escape 
at once from endangering our life in combat and from par- 
ticipating in the sin which our opponent would have com- 
mitted by fighting the duel.’ ! 
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‘‘A most pious assassination!’’ said I. ‘‘Still it zs 
assassination if a man is permitted to kill his enemy in a 
treacherous manner.’’ 

‘*Did I say he might kill him treacherously?’’ cried the 
monk. ‘‘God forbid! I said he might kill him privately, 
and you conclude that he may kill him ¢treacherously, as if 
that were the same thing! Attend to Escobar’s definition 
before allowing yourself to speak again on this subject. 
‘We call it killing in treachery when the person who is slain 
had no reason to suspect such a fate. He, therefore, that 
slays his exemy can not be said to kill him in treachery, even 
tho’ the blow was struck insidiously and behind his back— 
licet per insidias aut atergo percutiat.’ Escobar, tr. 6, ex. 4, 
n. 26. And again: ‘He that kills his enemy, with whom 
he was reconciled under promise of never again attempting 
his life can not be said, adsolutely, to kill in treachery unless 
there was between them a very close friendship— arctior 
amiicitiay’?” = No SOw ss 

‘This is quite new to me,’’ I replied, ‘‘and I learn from 
that definition that never, perhaps, was anybody killed in a 
treacherous manner. For people seldom think of assassi- 
nating anybody but their enemies. ... It seems that, accord- 
ing to Sanchez, a man may freely slay (I do not say ¢veacher- 
ously, but only insidiously, and behind his back) a slanderer, 
for instance, who brings suit against him?’’ 

‘*Certainly he may,’’ returned the monk, ‘‘if he directs 
the intention properly. ... And, to crown the whole, our 
learned fathers Tanner and Emmanuel do say it is lawful to 
kill both the false witness and the judge himself if he is in 
collusion with them.’’ 

‘‘Well, father,’’ I said, ‘‘I think I now understand 
pretty well your principle of directing the intention; but I 
should like to know something of its consequences and all 
the cases in which this method of yours permits killing. 
Let us go over them again, lest I mistake. For in this 
matter equivocation may be attended by dangerous results. 
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Killing must be well-timed and supported by a good prob- 
able opinion, You have assured me that by giving a proper 
turn to the intention it is lawful, according to your fathers, 
for the preservation of one’s honor, or even property, to 
accept achallenge, to send one sometimes, to killin a private 
way a false accuser, and his witnesses with him, and even 
the judge who has been bribed to favor them, and you have 
also told me that he who received a blow, may, without 
seeking revenge, retaliate with the sword. But you have 
not told me to what length he may go.’’ 

‘‘He can hardly commit a mistake,’’ the father re- 
plied, ‘‘for he may go all the length of killing his man. 
Escobar (tr. 1, ex. 7, n. 48) quoting Henriquez (bk. 14, 
c. 10, n. 3) says: ‘It is perfectly right to kill a person who 
has given us a box on the ear, altho’ he ran away, provided 
it is not done thro’ hatred or revenge, and there is no danger 
of thereby causing murders of a gross kind and hurtful to 
society, And the reason is, that it is as lawful to pursue 
the thief that has stolen our honor, as him that has run 
away with our property. For altho’ your honor can not be 
said to be in the hands of your enemy in the same sense as 
your goods and chattels are in the hands of the thief, still 
it may be recovered in the same way —by a display of great- 
ness and authority [killing him. Tr.] and thus acquiring 
the esteem of men, And, in point of fact, it is not certain 
that the man who has received a buffet on the ear is con- 
sidered to be in disgrace until he has wiped out the insult 
with the blood of his enemy.’’’ 

‘‘Nay, it is allowable,’’ he continued, ‘‘to prevent a 
buffet by killing him that meant to give it, if there be no 
other way to escape insult. For instance, Azor (Inst. Mor., 
par. 3, p. 105) asks: ‘Is it lawful for a man of honor to 
kill another, who threatens to give him a slap on the face, 
or strike him with a stick?’ and answers, ‘Some say he 
nay not; alleging that the life of our neighbor is more 
precious than our honor; and that it would be an act of 
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cruelty to kill a man merely to avoid a blow. Others, how- 
ever, think that it may be allowed. And I certainly con- 
sider it probable, when there is no other way of warding off 
the insult. For otherwise the honor of the innocent con- 
stantly would be exposed to the malice of the insolent.’’’... 

‘*But, father, may not one be allowed to kill for some- 
thing still less? Could one not so direct his intention as 
lawfully to kill another for telling a lie?’’ 

‘‘He may,’’ returned the monk. ‘‘According to Bal- 
selle (bk. 3, disp. 24, n. 24) as quoted by Escobar in 
N. 49: ‘You may kill another for saying, You have told a 
lie; if there is no other way of shutting his mouth.’ And 
Fathers Lessius and Héreau agree in the following: ‘If you 
attempt to ruin my character by telling stories against me 
in the presence of men of honor, and I have no other way 
of preventing it than by putting you to death, may I do so? 
According to modern authors I may, and that even tho’ I 
have been really guilty of the crime which you divulge, 
provided it is a secret one which you could not establish by 
legal evidence. And I prove it thus: If you mean to rob 
me of my honor by giving me a box on the ear, I may pre- 
vent it by force of arms; and the same mode of defense is 
lawful when you would do me the same injury with the 
tongue. Besides, we may lawfully prevent affronts, and 
therefore slanders. In fine, honor is dearer than life; and 
as it is lawful to kill in defense of life, it must be so to kill 
in defense of honor.’ ... But as our fathers are very cir- 
cumspect, they have thought it proper to forbid putting 
this doctrine into practice on trifling occasions. ‘They say 
at least, ‘That it ought Aardly be carried out in practice.’ ’”? 

‘‘T know what their reason will be. ‘The law of God, 
which forbids us to kill, of course.’’ 

‘“They do not exactly take that ground. As a matter 
of conscience and viewing the thing abstractly, they hold 
it allowable.’’ [Very Jesuitical this remark. Tr. ] 

‘‘And why, then, do they forbid it?’’ 
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‘*Because, were we to kill all the defamers among us 
we should soon depopulate the country. ‘Altho’,’ says 
Reginald [bk. 21, N. 63, p. 260), ‘the opinion that we may 
kill a man for calumny is not without its probability in the- 
ory, the contrary one ought to be followed in practice. For 
in our mode of defending ourselves we should always avoid 
doing injury to the commonwealth; and it is evident that by 
killing people in this way there would be too many murders.’’’ 

‘‘One thing, at least, may be fairly inferred —that by 
taking care not to injure the commonwealth we may kill 
defamers with a safe conscience, provided we can do it 
with a sound skin. But, after having seen so well to the 
protection of honor, have you done nothing for property? 
Methinks one could so direct one’s intention as lawfully to 
kill for its preservation also.’’ — 

And the monk really does show that, according to 
Molina, ‘‘One may kill a man quite properly for the value 
of a crown —unius aurei vel minoris adhuc valoris.’’? Where- 
upon Pascal exclaims: ‘‘O father! where can Molina have 
obtained all this wisdom to determine a matter of such im- 
portance without any aid from Scripture, the councils, or 
the fathers? It is quite evident that he possesses a very 
particular inner light—one so superior to that of St. Augus- 
tine in the matter of homicide as well as grace.’’ — 

Finally the monk quotes Father Caramuel (Fundamen- 
tal Theology, p. 543), ‘‘That a priest not only may kill a 
slanderer, but there are certain circumstances in which it 
may be his au¢y to do so—etiam aliquando debet occidere.’’ 
Caramuel, however, graciously says, the Jesuits may not 
kill the Jansenists, ‘‘because it is not in the power of the 
Jansenists to injure our reputation. ‘They call us Pelagi- 
ans, may not they be killed for that? No, inasmuch as the 
Jansenists can no more obscure the glory of the Society 
than an owl can darken that of the sun, on.the contrary, 
they have (contrary to their intention) enhanced it—occidi 
non possunt, quia nocere non potuerunt.’’ 
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‘*Ha, father! do the lives of the Jansenists, then, de- 
pend on the contingency of their injuring your reputation? 
If so, I think they are far from safe. For supposing it 
should be thought in the slightest degree prodadle that 
they might do you some mischief, why, they are &z//adle at 
once. You have only to draw up a syllogism in due form, 
and, with a direction of the intention, you may despatch 
your man at once with a safe conscience. How happy 
those must be who can not bear with injuries and who are 
taught this doctrine! But woe to the poor people who have 
offended them! Indeed, father, it would be better to have 
to do with persons who have no religion at all, than with 
those who have been brought up on this system. For, after 
all, the intention of the wounder conveys no comfort to the 
wounded. ‘The poor man sees nothing of that secret direc- 
tion of which you speak; he is only sensible of the direc- 
tion of the blow. And Iam by no means sure, but that a 
person would feel much less sorry to see himself brutally 
killed by an infuriated villain, than to find himself consci- 
entiously stilettoed by a devotee. ... You must know I am 
in the habit of writing from time to time to a friend of mine 
in the country [the ‘Provincial’ of these letters. ‘T'r.] all 
that I can learn of the maxims of your doctors. Now, al- 
tho’ I do no more than simply report and faithfully quote 
their own words, yet I fear my letter may fall in the hands 
of some queer genius who may take it into his head that I 
have done you injury, and may draw some mischievous 
conclusion from your premises.’? | 

‘*Go in peace,’’ cried the monk, ‘‘and fear no danger, 
on my word. Know that what our fathers have themselves 
printed with the approbation of our superiors, it can not be 
wrong to read nor dangerous to publish.’’ FF. H. S. 
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Practical Cheology. 
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““7 am the Lord that healeth thee,’’*) said the God of 
Israel; and the Psalmist exhorts his soul: ‘‘Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits, ... who healeth 
all thy dtseases;’’*) and the Prophet prays: ‘‘Heal me, 
O Lord, and I shall be healed.’’*) Especially was the 
Messiah foretold as a healer who should dzud up the broken- 
hearted.*) 

But the Lord, who, being himself the Good Shepherd, 
has appointed others to be Pastors under him, to feed his 
flock, the church of God,*) has also charged his ministers 
to serve under him as cuvates, healers of the sick and in- 
jured in his flock, and among his grievances against the 
neglectful shepherds are these: ‘‘ Zhe dtseased have ye not 
strengthened, netther have ye healed that which was sick, 
netther have ye bound up that whitch was broken.” ®) 

Man is by nature dead in sin.?) Conversion or re- 
generation is the quickening into spiritual life.*) But the 
regenerate are not at once made perfect in holiness of life. 
Paul, who delights in the law of God after the inward man,°) 
sees another law in his members,”) and knows that in his 
flesh dwelleth no good thing.") ‘The church is in this re- 
spect the great hospital of God on earth, in which every 
inmate is under treatment. Some, or most of the patients 
are reconvalescents on a fair way of recovery. But in many 
cases, the welfare and even the life of the Christian is en- 


1) Exod. 15, 26. 2) Ps. 103, 2. 3. 

3) Jer. 17, 14. 4) Is. 61, 1; ef. Luke 4, 18. 
5) Eph. 4, 11. Acts 20, 28; cf. Ezek. 34, 2. 3. 

6) Ezek. 34, 4. ; 7) Eph. 2, 5. Col. 2, 13. 
8) Ibid. 9) Rom. 7, 22. 


10) Rom. 7, 23. 11) Rom. 7, 18. 
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dangered by acute or chronic maladies, by exacerbations 
and relapses, and unless the proper remedies be applied 
and take effect, the patient dies and must be laid with 
the dead.?) 

Thus viewing the Pastor as a spiritual healer, Pastoral 
Theology may be fitly considered as Medicina Pastoralis 
under these heads: I. THE Puysictan; Il. THE PATIENT; 
Ill. THE TREATMENT. 


I. THe PHYSICIAN. 


There is a truth in the saying that ‘‘physicians are not 
made, but born.’’? Medicine is, like theology, a practical 
habitude, the aptness to ascertain the nature and circum- 
stances of a case, and to determine and apply the proper 
means for the prevention, palliation, or cure of disease 
in the given case. The acquisition of this habitude pre- 
supposes certain natural qualities and faculties common to 
all men normally constituted. No amount of training can 
make a physician of an Orang Outang or a Chimpanzee. 
But there are certain faculties of a rational being which are 
of special importance in a medical student or practitioner, 
and the proper development and training of which consti- 
tute an essential part of the physician’s preparation for the 
exercise of his profession. Such talents are the faculties 
of observation, discrimination, and combination. Again, 
the most brilliant natural endowments alone will not make a 
physician. ‘The medical habitude also includes an amount 
of knowledge and dexterity acquired by study and practice, 
such as the knowledge of the human body, its organs and 
their functions, the various abnormities to which man’s 
physical nature is liable, both organic and functional, and 
the means, measures, and conditions of treatment such vari- 
ous abnormities may demand. 

Thus also the ability of the spiritual physician will 
largely depend on his natural endowments. In fact, there 


ll) Matt. 18,017. li Cor. 55-13. 
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is no calling which affords as many and various opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of all the mental faculties as that of 
a Christian Pastor. A ready and tenacious memory, a pene- 
trating and discriminating understanding, promptness and 
circumspectness of judgment, firmness of will, tenderness 
and warmth of feeling, the sense of propriety called tact, 
the faculty of speech, are called out during every day of 
a busy Pastor’s official life, and should be most carefully 
considered in training young men for the ministry. No boy 
of inferior talents should be encouraged to enter upon the 
course of preparation for this office, and those who pursue 
this course should enjoy the amplest opportunities for the 
harmonious development of all the faculties. This object 
alone, aside of the various advantages afforded by a liberal 
education, suffices to justify the study of languages, history, 
mathematics, and natural sciences, in our undergraduate 
colleges, from which the students of our theological semi- 
naries should come with well trained minds to enter upon 
their special preparation for the pastoral office. Neglect 
in this respect is of the most deplorable consequence to 
the church. A minister whose mind is continually out of 
balance, who is hasty in his judgments, superficial in his 
investigations, cold and unsympathetic, void of tact, forget- 
ful, slow and stubborn of comprehension— may in many 
cases do more harm than good. 

But the habitude of the spiritual physician also includes 
knowledge. ‘The Pastor should be thoroughly familiar with 
human nature, both natural man and regenerate man, both 
the flesh and the spirit. He should be a habitual student 
of character, and able to discern the various psychical com- 
plexions, to distinguish not only between the bold and the 
timid, the obstinate and the pliant, but also between the 
bold and those who are only boisterous, the timid and the 
cowardly, the obstinate and such as are only slow of under- 
standing, the pliant and the unprincipled. He should also be 
able to tell a temporary state or condition from the general 
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disposition of the patient, the effects of his propensities from 
the influence of his surroundings, his methods from his mo- 
tives. In all these and many similar instances, to confound 
the one for the other may lead to a faulty diagnosis of the 
case and grave mistakes in its treatment. 

It would be a grave mistake to suppose that the knowl- 
edge of man so needful to the Pastor must be acquired by 
many years of experience, and that to know the ways of 
sin he must have walked those ways himself. The Pastor’s 
teacher of Anthropology and spiritual Pathology is the Holy 
Spirit in Scripture. From Genesis to Revelation we have 
not only an abundance of doctrinal statements on man’s 
nature, faculties, propensities, general and particular sin- 
fulness and natural impotence for good, but in Job, the 
Psalms, and all the historical books we have an inexhaust- 
ible source of information concerning the human heart and 
mind, the ways and works of the flesh, the frailties of God’s 
children, the various categories of sin, and the stages and 
manifold forms of its development from the evil appetite 
hidden in the heart to the foul or atrocious deed covering 
a name ora nation with shame for ages. There is a wealth 
of knowledge and wisdom laid down in the portraitures of 
such characters as Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaak, Jacob, 
Joseph, Job, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Samson, Samuel, Saul, 
David, Solomon, Daniel, Peter, John, Judas, Pilate, Paul, 
Ruth, Esther, Mary, and hundreds of others, drawn from 
life by a Master before whom nothing is hidden and who is 
the Spirit of Truth. By assiduously searching the Scriptures 
in quest of enlightenment on these subjects, the student 
and the Pastor may secure a breadth and depth of psycho- 
logical and hamartological information compared with which 
the experiences of a lifetime would be scanty indeed. We 
would not be misunderstood to underestimate the value of 
pastoral experience. Many congregations would enjoy bet- 
ter health if every one of us and more especially some of us 


were more ready to profit by every day’s and year’s lessons 
S 
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of life. There would with growing experience be fewer ex- 
periments and more experts in pastoral medicine, fewer 
faults and failures in its practice. But what we would say 
and reiterate is that also in this province of Theology we 
have a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto we do well 
that we take heed,!) and whereby the man of God may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.”) ‘his should 
be comforting assurance to younger Pastors and their con- 
gregations and individual patients, and an incentive to 
every minister to more extensive and intensive research 
also in the Old Testament. 

But pastoral Medicine has not only its Physiology and 
Pathology, but also its Materia Medica; and with this also 
the Pastor should be familiar when he enters upon his 
work. The pastoral pharmacy is again the word of God. 
It comprises two compartments, that of the Zaw, and that 
of the Gospel. Of these, the former furnishes the mortify- 
ing agencies,” the latter, the curative remedies.) The Law 
can only bring out the disease and make it appear as in 
a stage of efflorescence,®) but it cannot work a cure.®) 
Properly and judiciously administered, it serves its pur- 
pose, but only its purpose; its injudicious application 
works mischief, hypocrisy and pharisaism or despair and 
recklessness. ‘The utmost it can do aside of its mortifying 
and exacerbating effects and the conviction of the sinner’) 
is to work as certain palliatives in medicine, keeping down 
the gross outbreaks of sin,*) while leaving the malady itself 
untouched, and perhaps only turning its ravages in a dif- 
ferent direction. The real remedy for sin is the Gospel, 
the word of our salvation, which is able to save our souls.®) 


1) 2 Pet. 1,19. 2) 2Tim. 3,17. 
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It is a true and the only true panacea, whereby God would 
heal all our diseases.1) In this Gospel-pharmacy God has 
made provision for all the various forms or types of sin and 
sinfulness, for spiritual blindness, deafness, dumbness, 
lameness, drowsiness, for the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, for the evil propensities 
toward rioting and drunkenness, chambering and wanton- 
ness, strife and envying, falsehood and deceit, irreverence 
and insubordination, theft and dishonesty, for sinful de- 
sires, words, and deeds, false doctrine and incorrect prac- 
tice, sins of commission and sins of omission, the sins of 
youth, of ripe manhood and womanhood, and of old age, 
so that there is no sinner in the world who, making appli- 
cation for treatment, would have to be turned away without 
relief, because there were no remedy for him; no one who 
must be told: ‘‘There is no balm in Gilead for you, and 
hence your health may not be recovered.’’”) But to ad- 
minister the Law and the Gospel, each at its proper time 
and in its proper form and proportion, never and in no 
wise confounding the two, but rightly dividing the word of 
truth,®) giving to each patient at all times what his case re- 
quires, is a task to which no man is equal of himself or 
without due preparation and training. ‘The curate must, 
therefore, be well versed in the Scriptures, the Law and its 
spiritual sense, the Gospel in its various bearings. His 
memory should be well stocked with dzcta available for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,*) for comfort and assurance.®) He must be 
sound of doctrine®) and apt to teach,’) not only in the pul- 
pit, but also in his private ministration. 

Moreover, ut ts required of stewards, thata man be found 
faithful.®) This is not an intellectual, but an ethical or re- 
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ligious requirement. Faithfulness implies consciousness of 
duty, of allegiance to a person or cause, or of the sacred- 
ness of a trust. A Pastor who works with all diligence, by 
night and day, in his study and among his people, is not 
necessarily a faithful Pastor; he may apply all his energies 
and talents to his task chiefly or solely for the purpose of 
making his charge numerically, financially, and socially, a 
success and himself publicly and privately recognized; and 
this is certainly not faithfulness, but selfishness, which is at 
the bottom of all faithlessness. To be actuated by selfish- 
ness is proper to natural man; pastoral faithfulness is only 
found in a regenerate man. And while a selfish Pastor may 
be in several ways highly successful, there is one duty among 
others of which he will largely make a failure, and that is 
the care of his patients. He will lack that interest in and con- 
cern about the spiritual welfare of the individual soul,’ that 
conscientious sense of the responsibility he bears for every 
one of his wards,”) that fervent love of his Savior and that 
Savior’s sheep and lambs,*) that transcendent joy over the 
one sinner that repenteth,*) in short, that faithfulness which 
will spontaneously prompt him at once to step in where sin 
threatens to destroy a soul committed to his care, and to do 
what can be done to save that soul. A faithful physician 
will fight disease and death until health is restored or life 
is extinct, and will be careful to verify either event before 
withdrawing from the case. It is truly touching to witness 
a medical man whose heart is in his work and with his pa- 
tient, as he persists in his efforts, though the case be ap- 
parently hopeless, the patient sinking and, so to say, slip- 
ping away from him inch by inch; to observe the pains he 
will take to protect and foster and gently fan into flame even 
the faintest residuary spark of life. The well-known pict- 
ure of ‘‘¢he Doctor’? at the couch of a child of poverty, his 


1) Acts 20, 31. 2) Ezek. 33, 7—9. 
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noble form inclined toward his unconscious little patient, 
his every thought centering in the object of his care, the at- 
tention of his great mind riveted in close observation as he 
watches the effect of the dose lately administered, while the 
stricken parents in the background tremble between hope 
and despair, is a sermon not only to the physician whose 
office it decorates, but also to the Pastor who may have 
dropped in to enquire after the physical state of a sick pa- 
rishioner whose higher interests he has at heart. But we 
can point to greater examples. Paul was made all things 
to all men, that he might by all means save some;') his 
heart’s destre and prayer to God for Israel was that they 
might be saved,”) and such was the great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow in his heart in behalf of his brethren, that he 
could have wished to be accursed from Christ for them.*) 
Moses said to the Lord, Oh, thzs people have sinned a great 
sin; ... Yet now, tf thou wilt forgive thetr sin—, and tf 
not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.*) And, behold, a greater than Moses and Paul is 
here: Jesus, the Savior, was drawn unto sinners, knowing 
that They that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick;*) and to indicate his concern for those who have 
gone astray, he pictures himself as leaving the ninety and 
nine and giving all his care to the one stray sheep of the 
flock. He even Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses.6) He has even for Judas, his betrayer, a deep 
and enduring concern, words of warning and admonition, 
and even at their last, fatal meeting an utterance, not of 
harshness and resentment, but of commiserating kindness, 
‘‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?’’”) Foreseeing the fall 
of Peter, his denial of his Lord and Master, he prayed for 


1) 1 Cor. 9, 20—22. 2) Rom. 10, 1. 
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him that his faith might not fail,1) warned him again and 
again,”) turned upon him that yearning look of reproach 
which was to remind him of those words of warning and 
loving concern in the very moment of his fall,*) and after 
his resurrection had the herald of his victory charge the 
women of Galilee with a message to penitent Peter.*) Thomas 
the doubter was cured by the risen Lord, and at the throne 
of the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous makes interces- 
sion, 7f any man sin.°) Here, then, we have the supreme, 
unrivaled model of pastoral faithfulness. Let every minister 
prayerfully study it, heed it, follow it, imitate it. When 
the Apostle exhorts all Christians: Let thts mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus,®) Christ’s ministers are cer- 
tainly not excepted, but expressly included.”) And when 
St. Peter says: Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that ye should follow his steps,*) he makes special 
reference to the self-sacrificing love of Christ, dy whose 
stripes we were healed,®) and that pastoral fidelity to which 
we owe it that, having been sheep going astray, we are now 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls,™) and 
to which of all Christians the ministers of Christ and of his 
church should most earnestly strive to conform themselves 
and all their ways. 

And here it appears once more that the Pastor as a 
spiritual physician, though he should from the beginning 
of his pastorate be properly qualified and prepared for such 
work, yet can never be said to have ‘‘completed his edu- 
cation.’’ He must, as his years of service in the church 
are multiplied, continually increase, not only in knowledge 
by assiduous study and wider and deeper experience, but 
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also in spiritual wisdom and the virtues and graces of a truly 
spiritual life under the daily sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The Pastor should, therefore, lead an emi- 
nently spiritual life,!) walking before God and with God in 
true godliness, abounding in fruits of the spirit, not only 
for his own sake, as every other Christian, but also for his 
ministry’s sake and for the benefit of those whom God has 
entrusted to his care and keeping. In the Curate, godliness 
is in a peculiar sense and measure profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now ts and of that which ts 
to come,”) while, on the other hand, every flaw in the minis- 
ter’s inner life and every incorrectness of his conduct may 
put him at a disadvantage in his pastoral work. St. Paul’s 
words to Timothy should be continually before every faith- 
ful minister, as an earnest admonition and a comforting as- 
surance: Zake heed unto THYSELF and unto THE DOCTRINE} 
CONTINUE 7” them: for tn doing this thou shalt both save 
THYSELF and them THAT HEAR THEE.) 

But while he is ever mindful and heedful of this ad- 
monition, the faithful curate should never forget that the 
same Apostle says: ‘‘Wot that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to think any thing as of ourselves, but OUR SUFFICIENCY IS 
OF GoD; who also hath made us able ministers of the new 
testament.’’*) ‘The means whereby God would work this 
sufficiency and make his ministers more and more able are 
the means of grace, word and sacrament. A Pastor is in 
some danger of neglecting his own spiritual life in his occu- 
pation with the word of God, as in the preparation of his 
sermons and preparation for his catechizations. His mind 
may be so taken up with the interests of his hearers that he 
forgets his own spiritual interests. He may be so busy in 
dispensing food to others that he will forget to eat for 
himself. He may, like a physician with a large practice, 


Dat Vind) 271141276, 1.) 2 Pim 2, 22-25. 
2) 1 Tim. 4, 8. 3) 1 Tim. 4, 16. 
4) 2 Cor. 3, 5. 6. 
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be too much occupied with the diseases of others to take 
care of his own health. This should not be. A Pastor 
should study every text with a view to his own edification 
as well as for the benefit of his congregation. It is eminently 
proper that during synods or conferences a special sermon, 
known as the ‘‘Pastoral sermon,’’ is preached chiefly to the 
assembled ministers, though in the presence of the congre- 
gation, and the benefit of that sermon alone should be suf- 
ficient inducement to every Pastor to attend the conference. 
It is, furthermore, highly proper that every minister should 
have his stated confessor, a brother in the ministry to whom 
he may look for pastoral attention to his spiritual wants. 
The Visitors appointed by our Synods should deem it one 
of their duties, as they make the rounds of their circuits, 
to impart to the ministers such spiritual advice as circum- 
stances may demand or recommend, and the ministers on 
their part should not be backward in seeking such advice. 
The doctrinal discussions at pastoral conferences should 
also be turned to advantage for the personal edification of 
the members, and attendance upon such conferences should 
be looked upon as a duty and a precious privilege. And 
there is one more duty and privilege which the Pastor must 
not neglect. This is frayer. A minister should live in daily 
intercourse with God from whom his sufficiency must come 
as a free gift of divine goodness. He should begin his 
daily work in his study with supplication to God for his 
guidance and blessing, and with a prayerful heart he should 
go from task to task in the performance of his various duties. 
Satan and the flesh will assail him; let him meet the enemy 
with the word of God and with prayer for vigilance and 
strength and final victory. Jesus not only preached, but 
also prayed.?) Paul not only prayed, by himself and with 
other ministers of the church,”) but also solicited the prayers 
of the congregation in his behalf, ‘‘that utterance might be 


1) Matt. 14, 23. Mark 6, 46. John 17. 
2) Phil. 1, 4. al. ‘Acts 20, 36° coll. v. 17. 
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given unto him, that he might open his mouth boldly, to 
make known the mystery of Christ.’’?) 

Finally, it may not be amiss to add a word or two con- 
cerning the physical health of the Pastor in this connection. 
A healthy body is an inestimable blessing and affords great 
and various advantages in whatever calling a man may 
pursue, and the Pastor is no exception. Of course, the 
performance of pastoral duties does not, except in peculiar 
cases and emergencies, demand great muscular power. 
What is of greater importance in a minister’s physique are 
the digestive and the respiratory organs, and, above all, the 
nervous system. A minister should be a person of great 
physical endurance, not readily affected by inclemencies of 
the weather, the influence of climate, loss of sleep, irrita- 
ting events, the strain involved in protracted mental appli- 
cation and accumulations of business. "The demands made 
upon the physical constitution of a minister of a large con- 
gregation, or of a missionary in an extensive territory, are 
far in excess of what most of our laboring men would be 
able to endure. It is, therefore, but reasonable that the 
minister’s health should be a matter of concern not only to 
the minister himself, but also to the congregation. The 
minister should economize his physical energies, avoid un- 
necessary exposure and avoidable irregularities of diet and 
regimen, and not deny himself the necessary rest and rec- 
teation. The congregation should see that the minister 
be provided with an appropriate dwelling and the means of 
obtaining proper and sufficient food and. raiment and the 
common comforts of civilized life, not only because ¢he 
laborer is worthy of his reward,”) but also because the 
Pastor’s physical well-being is a condition of his full meas- 
ure of usefulness in the spiritual service of the congregation 
and all its members. WANG: 


1) Eph. 6, 19. 20. 2) 1 Tim. 5, 18. 
(To be continaed.) 
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Theological Review. 


Dr. Martin Luthers Saemmtliche Schriften, herausgegeben 
von Dr. Joh. Georg Walch. Sechster Band. Aus- 
legung des Alten Testaments. Fortsetzung. Neue 
revidirte Stereotypausgabe. St. Louis, Mo. Concor- 
dia Publishing House. 1897.— Quarto, XIV pp. 
1837 columns. Bound in Legal Calf; Price, $3.75. 


In a note to one of his bitterest enemies, duke George 
of Saxony, Luther in 1523 subscribed himself Martinus 
Luther, by the grace of God evangelist at Wittenberg. ‘There 
was a peculiar significance in this signature as affixed to 
this letter. But aside from this connection, there is per- 
haps no form of words more briefly and more fully descrip- 
tive of what Luther was, than this signature. At Witten- 
berg, a town with a castle-church, a parish church, and an 
Augustinian chapel, at the same time a university town, the 
Gospel of Christ had been restored to its proper place and 
dignity as the word of man’s salvation; and he who, hav- 
ing by the grace of God been led to the knowledge of the 
Gospel, now in chapel and church and lecture hall pro- 
claimed this Gospel and taught others to proclaim it, was 
Martin Luther, who by the grace of God was still evangeliz- 
ing Germany and the world, although his enemies and those 
of the Gospel would long ago have killed or otherwise 
silenced the evangelist at Wittenberg. By preaching and 
teaching the Gospel in all its purity and insisting upon the 
proper recognition of the Gospel in the church, Luther be- 
came and remained the Reformer of the church. Of course, 
he could not be the Reformer of the church without being 
a teformer of theology, when under the rule of Antichrist 
the theology of the schools was largely the doctrine and 
practice of papal Rome reduced to a theory of articles and 
paragraphs to substantiate and defend the claims and meas- 
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ures of the Roman hierarchy, and when the theologians of 
his day were marshaled against him as soon as he attracted 
sufficient notice in his reformatory work. And here, also, 
he is ‘‘by the grace of God evangelist’’?; in his theology, 
Christ is the Alpha and Omega, and the salvation of sinners 
by faith in Christ, the great cardinal subject. 

In the volume before us, we have Luther chiefly as he 
was heard in his theological lecture-room, expounding the 
Prophets to his students. The originals from which these 
translations were prepared are Latin notes taken down by 
students during the lectures or written out after the lectures. 
Most of the Latin editions first appeared during Luther’s 
lifetime, others shortly after his death, still others as late 
as 1884. All the texts have undergone a very careful crit- 
ical revision at the hand of the Editor of the present Ger- 
man edition, Prof. Hoppe, who has also, where no trans- 
lations existed or the earlier versions were too free and 
diffuse, prepared new translations. The volume contains, 
I, a commentary on Isaiah, in which is embodied a more 
elaborate exposition of chapter 9 and chapter 53 of this 
prophet; II, a sermon on Jerem. 23, 5—8; III, a transla- 
tion of Ezek. 38 and 39; IV, an exposition of Dan. 11 and 12 
with Preface and Dedication; V, Commentaries on Hosea; 
VI, Commentaries on Joel; VII, Commentaries on Amos. 

Of these commentaries, the exposition of Isaiah takes 
up nearly one half of the volume. Isaiah has been called 
the Evangelist of the Old Testament, and the fitness of this 
title will appear the more clearly as Isaiah is read under the 
guidance of the Evangelist at Wittenberg. These Scholza 
are models of theological comments, compendious, and yet 
profound and prolific, opening up perspectives of wonder- 
ful depth, and again bringing the text into touch with the 
various interests of the church and the wants of every Chris- 
tian’s heart, now pointing out the stars in their orbits, and 
now picking them from the firmament, as it were, and lay- 
ing them in the lap of achild. Again, the more explicit 
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discourses on chapters 9 and 53 are masterpieces of prac- 
tical exegesis and rich storehouses of doctrinal theology, 
where material for many sermons is massed together and 
the walls are hung with a multitude of weapons for laying 
low the enemies of our salvation and the adversaries of 
God’s truth. 

It seems hardly fair that we should give specimen ex- 
tracts from a volume of this description, as breaking a gem 
or two from a necklace or diadem will prove a poor effort 
at showing forth the beauty of the jeweled chaplet. Yet we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of exhibiting a few of 
these stones in English setting, and, to avoid the difficul- 
ties of selecting from the profusion before us, we simply 
begin at or near the beginning and see how far we shall get 
within reasonable space. 


Is. 1,2: Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: for the Lord 
hath spoken. 


Herein he imitates Moses, which very well befits this prophet, 
who is the most vehement of all the prophets. And this is the 
prophetic order everywhere observed in Scripture, that it first terri- 
fies the hearts with the knowledge of sin and shows the disease; 
thereafter, when the hearts are thus terrified and humbled by the 
word of the Law, it lifts them up by the promise of grace which is 
given in Christ and offered to us by the word of the Gospel. And 
this order is always observed by the Holy Spirit. But Satan does 
the reverse: at first he comforts and blandishes, in order that the 
heart may not know that God is so greatly offended by sin. There- 
upon, when he has misled into treachery and deceived the weak 
souls, then he leaves foul terror behind him; for he frightens and 
goads the stricken conscience until he drive it to despair, and in 
these fears, which are indeed a foretaste of eternal death, he leaves 
the soul, that it may hate God and despair of his grace and consider 
its sin greater than the merit of Christ; which is the height of blas- 
phemy. Therefore let us remember this order which we see the 
prophet observe here, that we may beware of the snares of Satan 
and set Christ against the terrors of conscience, and the law against 
the security of the flesh, etc. 

But he calls upon heaven and earth that they should hear, that 
is, that they be witnesses, not that they may understand.... And 
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the prophet makes use of this figure, to engage the attention of his 
hearers; as if to say: No one hears; all are ungodly and despise 
the word of God; therefore let heaven and earth hear. Why? Be- 
cause “‘the Lord hath spoken,’’ and his word is worthy of being 
Mearns 


v. 3. [ have nourished and brought up children. 


Here he holds up to the ungodly Jews their ingratitude and 
blindness. But these are burning words, for which we have no 
equivalent in any language. He does not say: I have chosen unto 
me a people, I have gathered Israel about me, etc.; but he terms 
them ‘‘Children,’’ and says: ‘‘I have nourished them;’’ as though 
he would say: There is nothing which I have not done or bestowed. 
I have been willing to be their father; I have adopted them as my 
own children; I have conferred upon them every paternal blessing; 
I have cared for them, multiplied them, protected them. If some 
prince were to do these things, they would be great things; now, 
when I, God, do them, they are despised. Nor have I only nourished 
them, I have also ‘‘brought them up,’’ exalted them, given them the 
name of ‘“‘God’s people,’’ given them my word, given them the 
promise of my Son, given and confirmed to them a most beautiful 
kingdom above all the kingdoms of the world, wherein both church 
and state did prosper. But what am I given in return for all this? 


“They have rebelled against me.’’ 


That is, they have fallen and seceded from me. Here you have 
an image of the world, whose conduct, being as it is toward God, 
will very naturally be no better toward us, who are God’s ministers. 
Therefore let us so compose our minds that after all measure of 
benefit lavished upon the world by our ministry, we may expect all 
measure of ingratitude and utmost perils. God would by his gifts 
tenderly invite the world to worship him; but the world abuses them 
for its ungodliness and idolatry. Thus to-day the Gospel is spread 
abroad by us to set men’s consciences free, and our own people as 
well as our adversaries abuse it against us and for their wayward- 
esse Collks——1o. 


Passing over the following verses and Luther’s Scholza 
thereon, we take up the continuation at 


v.16. Wash you, make you clean. 


Hitherto the prophet has propounded the Law, reproved the 
wickedness of the heart and the unrighteousness of outward life. 
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But, as we have shown above, it is not sufficient to point out the 
disease, the remedy for the disease must also be pointed out. For 
this reason he now turns to the second part of his discourse and 
shows in what manner they may be freed from ungodliness and un- 
righteousness, which is by divesting themselves of their unbelief 
and in simple faith following the promises, and thereafter doing 
good unto their neighbor. 

For in these two parts Christian life, both internal and external, 
is whole and complete. Inner life deals with God by faith alone, 
whereby we believe the promise that God will surely forgive freely 
because of the Seed of Abraham, that is, Christ. And this bare 
faith, which God without any works, either preceding or following, 
imputes for righteousness, is righteous before God. But outward 
Christian life deals with men, and consists in the use of the second 
table, the sum of which is, as Christ expounds it, to love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. This life brings forth another righteousness, which 
is righteousness not before God, but before men. This is the right- 
eousness of the law, because it is of works; the other is the right- 
eousness of grace, because it is by gratuitous imputation.... Col. 25. 


From the Scholza on chapter 2 we submit the following: 


v.2.... The mountain of the Lord shall be established. 


Translate, ‘‘established.’’)) Now, although the prophet speaks 
of a material place, yet all the magnificent things here promised 
must be taken in a spiritual sense, that the church should be a 
mountain exalted and confirmed above all other mountains, but in 
the spirit. For if you look upon the external appearance of the 
church from the beginning of the world, then again in the time of 
the New Testament, you will see it oppressed, despised and de- 
spaired of. And nevertheless, in that contempt it was yet exalted 
above all the mountains. For all monarchies, all kingdoms, which 
have hitherto been in the world, have perished; the church alone 
endures and triumphs, against heresies, tyrants, Satan, sin, death 
and hell, and that by the word alone, that despised and infirm voice. 

It is, furthermore, a great comfort, that the material place 
whence this spiritual kingdom was first to rise, is so distinctly pre- 
dicted, that the consciences may be sure of that word being true 
which was first taught in that corner of the Jews, so that mount 
Zion is to us as a rule whereby to judge of all religions and doc- 
trines. The Koran of the Turks did not originate in Zion; hence it 


1) Not ‘‘prepared,’’ as the Vulgate has it. 
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is an ungodly doctrine. The various rites, laws, and traditions of 
popery did not originate in Zion; hence they are ungodly and truly 
diabolical doctrines. Thus we may raise ourselves up against all 
other religions and console our hearts that this is the only true 
teligion which we profess. For this reason, also in the two formost 
psalms, the 2 and the 110, mount Zion is expressly signified: 7 have 
set my king upon my holy hill of Zion, and, The Lord shall send the 
road of thy strength out of Zion. 


And all nations shall flow unto it. 


This also is the wonderful nature of this kingdom. All other 
kingdoms are established and maintained by force and arms, and 
men obey them unwillingly. But here, as the mountain is raised up, 
the nations flow, that is, come, not compelled, but willingly, being 
induced by the virtues of the church to become members thereof. 
For what is sweeter and more loveable than the preaching of the 
Gospel? It is a sure doctrine, whereon men’s consciences may 
securely rely, and offers a propitious God, who is kindly disposed 
and has given his Son, the eternal God, into death for the life of the 
world, that we sinners should have forgiveness of sins for the price 
of his blood, and righteousness and eternal life by virtue of his re- 
surrection, and victory over the world, sin, death, Satan, and hell. 
And since the Gospel promises and offers all this to all men, there- 
fore the nations, troubled by the consciousness of their sins, come 
with haste, gladly embrace and accept the treasury of divine mercy 
shown forth by the word and accepted by faith in the word. Moses, 
on the contrary, as he accuses of sin and threatens with death those 
who offend against the law, will deter the feeble minds and turn 
them to flight despairing of their salvation. Thus he includes in 
the word flow a tacit description of Christ’s kingdom which Christ 
explains in more words Matt. 11, saying: 7he kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take tt by force, as if to say, men 
are not compelled by force to the word of the Gospel, but impel 
themselves, etc. ... 


v. 3. And many people shall go and say, Come, etc. 


Here thou seest the worship, works, endeavors and sacrifices of 
Christians. They do not boast of going to such or such works; they 
do not institute new modes of living, new fashions of clothing, etc., 
but have this as their one work, to go and hear and learn; not the 
hands nor the eyes, etc., are required, but the ears and the heart. 
All the rest of the members are to serve the neighbor; these two, 
the ears and the heart, must serve God alone. For this kingdom 
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consists in the word only, and those only pertain to this kingdom 
who live in perpetual use of the word and perpetually remain dis- 
ciples of the word. The rest, such as the sectarians and heretics, 
when they have once heard the Gospel, directly become masters and 
change the text of this prophet, saying: ‘‘Come, let us go up that 
we may teach him his ways and walk in our own ways.’’ They are 
disgusted with the word, as if they knew it all, and seek new dis- 
putations wherein they might display their talents and commend 
themselves to the masses. 

But Christians know that the words of the Holy Spirit, while we 
are here in the flesh, cannot be perfectly learned, and that Chris- 
tianity does not consist in what is in our heads, but what is in our 
hearts. And the heart can never perfectly believe the word, because 
of the infirmity of the sinful flesh. Therefore they always remain 
disciples and ruminate the word, that the heart may again and again 
by a new flame be aroused, lest it grow torpid, or disgusted with the 
word. The same end is served by our daily failures and by the un- 
ceasing onslaughts of the flesh, death, sin, the world, and Satan, 
the prince of the world. Of these enemies we are not a moment 
secure. Hence, unless we remain in continual use of the word, 
which we may in temptation oppose to Satan and his attacks, it is 
all over with us. For sin is at once followed by an evil conscience, 
which cannot be comforted by anything but the word of God, whence 
alone a Christian draws life and nourishment. The rest, who aban- 
don the word, gradually fall from one vice into another, until they 
perish. 

Therefore Christianity must be placed only in hearing the word, 
and those who are borne down by temptations of soul and body 
should know that their hearts are empty of the word. Hence, if 
they would be made free, let them return to the word and set before 
them Christ, who invites us: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden,’”’») and again: ‘J am the resurrection and the life,» 
not hell and death;’’ and when, as it happens, another temptation 
follows, flee once more to Christ, who comforts us: “‘A/zm that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out.’’®) And thou shalt surely experience 
in the word the power of God, whereby he gives life and salvation to 
them that believe. — 


And he will teach us of his ways. 


The ‘‘ways of the Lord’’ are works, not of our own, but of the 
Lord, which he himself works in us by his Spirit and word, inasmuch 


1) Matt. 11, 28. 2) John 11, 25. 3) John 6, 37. 
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as he destroys the works of the devil, sin, death, sorrow, fear, and 
daily failures, whereby we are taken unawares, and works in us the 
contrary good things, righteousness, life, joy, hope, patience, etc. 
These are properly ways of the Lord, which his word, when heard 
and believed, brings to us. All other ways, which depart from the 
word, are false and damned. But note the word feach; for Christians 
are perpetually learners. —Col’s. 33—35. A. G: 


The Lutheran Commentary. 4 plazn exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures of the New Testament. By scholars of 
the Lutheran Church in America. Edited by Henry 
Eyster Jacobs. Vol’s Iand 7I, Annotations on the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, dy Charles F. Schaef- 
fer, D. D. New York, the Christian Literature Co. 
1895. Vol. I, XXV and 384 pp., $2.00. Vol. IT, 
416 pp., $2.00. 


A good commentary on a book of Holy Scripture is an 
achievement of the highest order, a work toward which great 
natural endowments, a variety of literary accomplishments, 
profound and extensive Christian experience, thorough 
soundness of doctrine, and patient application, must con- 
tribute to make it what it should be. If the commentary 
is to embody a translation, the task is all the more ardu- 
ous, since translation is of all the most difficult work of 
the interpreter, which requires not only a thorough under- 
standing of the original text, but also that mastery of the 
language into which the biblical book is to be translated 
whereby the exegete is enabled to furnish in his version as 
nearly as possible an equivalent for the original, not only 
as to its sense, but also as to its clearness, distinctness, 
precision, adequacy, and beauty of expression. And if a 
Lutheran commentary is to be specifically such, its dis- 
tinctive features should be not only full doctrinal conformity 
with the confessional standards of the Lutheran church, but 
also a vindication of all its distinctive doctrines exhibited 


in the book of which the commentary is to be an exposition, 
6 
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showing by a well pointed exegesis that and how such doc- 
trines are laid down in and substantiated by the words of cer- 
tain passages, be they few or many, contained in such book, 

A particular point of view from which to judge of the 
merits of a commentary is the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. Biblical commentaries are of two classes. They 
may be intended either for Christians in general or for 
Christian theologians especially. In the former case the 
purpose of the commentary should be to lead the reader 
to a better understanding of the sacred text and to an 
appropriate application of the contents of the text to his 
various spiritual wants, for consolation, for doctrine, for 
reproof,,for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
in short, for the reader’s own personal edification and sal- 
vation. A commentary of this class has its ultimate end 
and aim, guoad hominem, in the reader for whom it is in- 
tended. Commentaries of the second class, those intended 
for theologians, should be planned and executed for the 
purpose of serving the Christian church at large and its 
individual members by extending to the teachers of the 
church and of its members such assistance as may be of 
use to them in more eminently fitting them for the per- 
formance of their duties toward the souls committed to their 
spiritual care and toward the church at large, the promul- 
gation, application, and defense of the truth laid down in the 
inspired word of God. A commentary of this kind would 
mediately serve the church and its members by directly 
serving the ministers and teachers of the church. In either 
case the interest which the commentator must have at heart 
and by which he must be guided in his work is eminently 
theological, his ultimate purpose, guoad Deum, being the 
glory of God. 

Viewed in the light of these general remarks, the vol- 
umes before us are worthy of honorable mention in modern 
exegetical literature. The author, who has not lived to see 
the publication of his work, was evidently a man of rare 
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talents, of ample erudition, of nice mental balance, of pre- 
cise and perspicuous utterance, and, judged from this work, 
more truly a Lutheran than many of his contemporaries on 
both sides of the Atlantic who bore the Lutheran name. 
In his theology the Bible was in all its parts the infallible 
word of God; in the face of modern criticism he firmly 
maintained ‘‘the divine inspiration and authority also of the 
Old Testament, and, consequently, the strict accuracy of 
its historical, as well as of all its other portions;’’ vol. I, 
p. 106 f. He taught that ‘‘the communicant received alike 
bread azd the Lord’s body, and wine azd the Lord’s blood 
in the Sacrament,’’ ibid. p. 320, and that, ‘‘as true blood 
was employed by Moses, the blood given in the Holy Supper 
must be the true blood of Christ (as in the case of His body 
and the bread) in conjunction with the wine;’’ ibid. p. 323. 
Baptism was to him a means of grace, of which he says: 
“In respect to its efficacy as a means of grace, the Lord 
himself, referring prophetically to the present institution 
of the rite, speaks of the baptized person as one ‘born of 
water’ (John 3: 5); subsequently Paul calls it ‘the washing 
of regeneration’ (Tit. 3: 5). Its saving efficacy, conveyed 
through faith, is abundantly proved by passages like Mark 
O16: Acta cece, 2o° 16. 2 Peter ar 2 be piss 201... 
This holy rite is designed to connect the baptized person 
intimately with the Triune God, the fountain of life, as the 
branch is connected with the vine (John 15: 4). We were— 
says Paul in Rom. 6: 3—baptized into Christ’s death = 
admitted into union with Him and full participation in all 
the benefits of His death.’’ Ibid. pp. 413 f. 

As to the Annotations on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, we would say that the chief point of exe- 
getical excellence of the work is the constant and extensive 
use made of Scripture for the interpretation of Scripture. 
The parallelismus Scripturae is as largely and methodically 
adduced and capitalized in this commentary as in few others 
of like compass. Next in prominence among the features 
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of the work is the frequency of #zstovical comments, based 
upon other parts of Scripture, especially the Old Testament, 
secular history, modern archaeological, geographical, and 
ethnological research. 

As a grammatical or linguistic commentary the work 
is less copious, and of textual criticism there is little or 
nothing. This may be chiefly owing to the fact that the 
original Greek text is not placed before the reader, but the 
text of the Revised Version. 

Asa practical commentary, whereby the reader may be 
led to the proper use of the word he has been led to under- 
stand, the work is not uniform throughout, the earlier chap- 
ters standing considerably higher than the later chapters. 
The choicest of these practical comments are largely quo- 
tations from Luther, of which we count nearly a hundred. 

To exemplify some of the merits of Dr. Schaeffers work, 
we give the following extracts. 


Matt. 3, 6.—... ‘As the Scriptures never say that John im- 
mersed any persons, it is probable that he baptized according to the 
mode which is observed when Christian baptism is rightly adminis- 
tered, that is, by sprinkling or pouring (aspersion or affusion). This 
mode was doubtless employed in reference to certain purifactory rites 
enjoined by the law, and performed by sprinkling (see Lev. 14: 7, 27; 
Numb. 8: 7; 19: 13; Hebr. 9: 13). In allusion to this legal mode 
of cleansing, the prophets refer to the cleansing of man from sin, 
which is accomplished by Christ. Hence we read: ‘so shall he 
sprinkle,’ etc. (Isai. 52: 15); ‘then will I sprinkle,’ ete. (Ezek. 36: 
25, 26); thus, too, we read in Hebr. 10: 22, of ‘hearts sprinkled trom 
an evil conscience.’ This profound spiritual meaning of the religi- 
ous rite of sprinkling, as setting forth the cleansing of the sinner 
through the Saviour’s blood, is sustained by passages like Hebr. 12: 
24; 1 Pet. 1: 2. The sanctifying influence of Christ is set forth in 
the usual mode of administering baptism (see 20: 22, C.). This 
mode also corresponds to another description of it in the Bible: the 
pouring out of the Spirit, predicted by Joel (ch. 2: 28), and described 
in Acts 2: 1—21, is called by John, in allusion to the visible part of 
the rite, a baptism with the Holy Ghost (Matt. 3: 11). Immersion 
or dipping in water is never mentioned in the N. Test. as a Christian 
or religious rite. Indeed, the opinion that the application of water 
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to the whole body, as in immersion, is necessary for religious pur- 
poses, is discountenanced by the Lord Jesus as an error, John 13: 
OOS 2a ppsronete 


Matt. 4, 3.—‘‘The apostle John perhaps referred to this three- 
fold temptation proceeding from the ‘prince of this world’ (John 12: 
31) when he wrote the words: ‘All that is in the world, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world,’ 1 John 2: 16. I. ‘The lust of the flesh.’ 
To this class belong all those temptations which connect themselves 
originally with bodily affections, and which occasion impatience 
and discontent, or which lead to gluttony, intemperance, licentious- 
ness, etc. Satan connected his first temptation with the Saviour’s 
sense of hunger. II. ‘The lust of the eyes.’ The temptations of this 
class are apparently less gross, but they still more insidiously assail 
us than those of the former; they lead to acts which receive the vari- 
ous names of ambition, covetousness (Col. 3: 5), avarice, ete. Satan 
connected his second temptation, according to the order in Luke (the 
third in Matt.), with the power and pleasures supposed to be derived 
from the possession of earthly treasures. III. ‘The pride of life.’ 
The temptations of this class easily connect themselves with the 
pride and vanity which control every unregenerate heart; they ulti- 
mately lead to all those crimes and sins which are committed in con- 
sequence of the indulgence of human pride and of the passions en- 
gendered by it. Satan connected his third temptation with the 
proposition that the Lord should dazzle the multitude by His supe- 
rior powers, and thus gratify His supposed pride by the acquisition 
of honor and fame. To the three classes of temptations here exhib- 
ited, all those precisely correspond with the same tempter employed 
in the case of Eve, Gen. ch. 3. I. ‘The woman saw that the tree was 
good for food’ = the lust of the flesh. II. ‘It was pleasant to the 
eyes’ = the lust of the eyes. III. ‘Ye shall be as gods, etc.,’ ver. 
5, 6 = the pride of life.’’ pp. 72 f. c 


Matt. 11, 3.—... ‘John had, at an earlier period, expressed the 
strongest and most joyful faith in Christ, as the true Messiah (Matt. 
3: 11, 14; John 1: 29—34). Wow is then the doubt or uncertainty 
respecting Christ’s character, which his message seems to express, 
to be explained? Several eminent interpreters are inclined to be- 
lieve that the gloom of John’s prison had temporarily clouded his 
faith, or that the Saviour’s mode of life, to which John’s disciples 
had already objected (see 9: 14; John 3: 25), and his own pro- 
tracted confinement, from which Christ did not deliver him, pro- 
cured doubts and impatience in his soul. These interpreters refer, 
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by way of illustration, to those unhappy scenes of spiritual declen- 
sion or sloth which sometimes occur in the experience even of sin- 
cere believers, in which their faith seems to fail. Thus, they adduce 
the instance of Moses (Numb. 20: 11, 12), David (1 Sam. 27: 1), 
and Elijah (1 Kings 19: 4,10). But John has always freely exposed 
himself to hardships (Luke 1: 80; Matt. 3: 4); he well knew that 
his mission terminated with the appearance of the Lord (John 3: 30), 
and the wrath of the mightiest of the land, though it might lead to 
his imprisonment and death, has no terrors for him (Matt. 3: 7; 
14: 4). If, having witnessed the scene at the Saviour’s baptism 
(John 1: 33), he had, even temporarily, wavered in his faith, and, 
after reflection, still cherished doubts in his soul (unlike Peter, who 
denied the Lord without reflection, Matt. 26: 69—75), he would not 
have been represented by the Saviour at the very time (ver. 7—11, 
below) as a model of firmness and tenacity of purpose. Hence it is 
probable that the following view of John’s spiritual state, enter- 
tained by other interpreters, affords the true explanation. While he 
retained his own clear convictions, he would not remove the doubts 
of all his disciples. Some of them retaining the jealous feeling be- 
trayed in John 3: 26, never attached themselves to Christ’s cause 
(see 9: 14, C.).—Like Elisha in a similar case (2 Kings 2: 16, 17), 
John may have ultimately said to them: If ye will not believe me, 
then—go, see, and judge for yourselves. ‘It is certain that John 
asked the question not for his own sake, but for the sake of his dis- 
ciples who still doubted, and whom he was anxious to enroll among 
the Lord’s believing disciples, since his own death was near.’— 
LUTHER. pp: 207.1. 


Matt. 12, 40.—... ‘‘The three days and three nights here men- 
tioned, and quoted from Jonah 1: 17, do not necessarily mean thrice 
twenty-four hours. Among the Jews, as among several other ancient 
nations, the civil day of twenty-four hours commenced at sunset (see 
Lev. 23: 32). According to the Jewish mode of reckoning, any portion 
of the whole division of time constituted by one day and one night, 
was called ‘a night and a day’; the later Greek combined both words 
in one (night-day) which Paul uses in 2 Cor. 11: 25 (comp. Gen. 1: 
5, 8). Hence a few hours of a certain night-day of twenty-four 
hours, were counted as the whole. The Rev. Mr. Osborn relates in 
his work “PALESTINE, etc.,’ p. 65, that his confinement five days in 
quarantine actually extended only from Friday evening to Tuesday 
morning, or little more than three days, but ‘orientally, five con- 
secutive parts of days are accounted so many days.’ According to 
different estimates, our Lord’s body lay in the grave from thirty- 
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three to forty hours, that is, during certain hours of the first and the 
third day-nights (periods of twenty-four hours) respectively, and 
the whole of the intermediate day-night—in modern language, from 
Friday afternoon till Sunday morning, before the sun rose. Sucha 
period would constitute, according to the Hebrew mode of describ- 
ing it, three night-days.’’ I, pp. 298 f. 


Matt. 13, 54.—... ‘‘His brother, etc. The word brother is, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew usage, frequently applied to relatives in gen- 
eral (see above, 1:11, B.) In Matt. 28:10; John 20:17, the Lord 
gives that name to all his disciples. Hence, in the present case, that 
term by no means decides absolutely that the individuals now named 
were the children of Mary the Virgin. Indeed, the circumstance that 
Christ, the son of David, has no successor on His throne, seems to 
indicate that even after the flesh Christ, the son of Mary, was to be 
the last one of that royal line (for the term first-born, applied to Christ 
as Mary’s son, see 1: 25, A.). The relationship of these brethren has 
been variously explained; they were, according to some interpret- 
ers, the children of Joseph and Mary, born after the Saviour; accord- 
ing to others, they were the children of Joseph and a wife who died 
before his marriage with Mary; others again regard them as cousins 
of the Lord, nephews either of Joseph or of Mary. Of the different 
theories which have been suggested, the following, founded on vari- 
ous passages of the N. T., appears to be the most satisfactory. The 
testimony of the Scriptures alone, as far as it is furnished, and not 
tradition, can conduct to reliable conclusions. Among the women 
who witnessed the crucifixion (Luke 23: 49) four are particularly 
mentioned in John 19: 35, as having stood ‘by the cross of Jesus.’ 
The first is the Virgin Mary; the second is the Virgin’s sister, whose 
name, like that of Mary, is omitted; the third is called Mary, the 
wife of Clopas, the fourth is Mary Magdalene. Of the four, the sec- 
ond, described as his ‘mother’s sister’ (and different from the third, 
called Mary,) is mentioned in Matt. 27: 56 as ‘the mother of Zebe- 
dee’s children’ —James and John, according to 10: 2; her name, as 
it appears from Mark 15: 40, was Salome (see the ann. to 20: 20, B.). 
As the Hebrews employed the word sister like brother in a very wide 
sense, Salome may have been the Virgin’s full sister, or her half- 
sister (as in Gen. 20: 12), or simply a relative (asin Gen. 24: 59, 60; 
Job 42:11; for Zebedee, see 20: 20, B.). Three females named Mary 
are here introduced. The first is the Virgin Mary (1: 16, B.), and 
the third is Mary Magdalene (see 27: 56, A.). The second, called 
‘the other Mary’ in Matt. 27:61; 28:1, was ‘the mother of James 
the less and of Joses’ (Mark 15: 40; Matt. 27: 56). (This James is 
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called ‘the less’ —the younger, in order to distinguish him from the 
other apostle James, the brother of John.) The same Mary is de- 
scribed in John 19: 25, as ‘the wife of Clopas.’ Now, ‘the brethren 
of the Lord’ are, according to the present text (13: 35), James, Joses, 
Simon and Judas (see also Mark 6: 3; Gal. 1:19). These, with Mary 
and certain ‘sisters’ appear, according to verses 55 and 56, and 
ch. 12: 46, to constitute one family. The absence of Joseph on all 
occasions in which the Virgin appears, beginning with John 2: 1, 
and also the solemn commission of the Saviour who intrusted His 
mother to His beloved disciple (John 19: 26, 27), in whose house she 
accordingly found a permanent home, prove conclusively that Mary 
was now not only a widow but also a childless woman. It may also 
be here mentioned that the ancient ecclesiastical historian Eusebius 
(III. 11) quotes from a still older author, Hegesippus, who asserts 
that Clopas was the brother of Joseph. There is no sufficient reason 
to doubt the historic truth of this statement, as in the age of Hege- 
sippus (about the middle of the second century, or fifty years after 
the death of John the Evangelist) tradition, as distinct from history, 
had not yet assumed the form and character which later ages gave 
to it. On this basis, we assume the following to be historical facts: 
Clopas, the brother of Joseph, having died, the latter, who was sup- 
posed by the ignorant to be the father of Jesus (Luke 3: 23), assumed 
the care of the four sons and the daughters of his deceased brother. 
These supposed cousins of the Lord (but, more accurately, the neph- 
ews of Joseph only) were therefore regarded as the adopted or the 
true children of Joseph and Mary, and, accordingly, were commonly 
called his ‘brethren and sisters.’ These brethren (see above, 4: 21 
ann.), probably Joses and Simon, did not originally believe in Jesus 
(John 7: 3,5, 10), but immediately after the resurrection, all the breth- 
ren are believers, and are intimately associated with the eleven 
apostles (Acts 1: 13, 14). This explanation is free from the embar- 
rassment which attends a current theory, according to which ‘the 
other Mary’ was the sister of the Virgin; for it is in that case difficult 
to explain the unusual circumstance that the two sisters should both 
bear the same name, without any plain distinction between them.’’ 
I, pp--338 te 


Preliminary Observations on Matt. 24. —... “‘?3. The whole of 
the present discourse is exhibited by Matthew in an unbroken form, 
beginning at 24: 4 and extending to the end of ch. 25. However, he 
furnishes himself the key to. the whole in 24: 3, where the disciples 
are introduced as addressing certain questions to Him (see below, 
at the verse). Since their occasional questions convey no definite 
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information, he repeats none that are afterwards directed to the Lord, 
but records continually the Lord’s own words only. We may here as- 
sume, therefore, without fixing the forms of the several questions, 
that this long discourse embodies extended answers of the Lord toa 
succession of questions from the perturbed disciples. The latter are 
greatly perplexed; they are not yet aware that many centuries will 
intervene between the fall of the city and the end of all things; they 
ask many questions, the substance of which alone is given in 24: 3. 
24. The whole discourse as here presented furnishes, accord- 
ingly, the substance of a long conversation held ‘privately’ (24: 3) 
between the Lord and ‘Peter, James, John and Andrew’ (Mark 13: 3), 
of whom the three former were admitted to various solemn scenes 
which no other disciple witnessed (see above, 17: 1, B.). LuTHER 
remarks incidentally in one of his sermons: ‘Matthew here records 
not a formal discourse, but a free and unrestrained conversation,’ 
and STIER (without, however, further applying the principle in his 
explanation of the chapter): ‘It is probable that our Lord did not 
speak continuously and without certain pauses, or precisely in the 
form in which the discourse is here presented.’ A similar arrange- 
ment of extended answers to questions occurs in ch. 18 (see ver. 1 
and 21), after which Matthew remarks in 19: 1 that ‘Jesus finished 
these sayings’ —these discourses. The same expression, occurring 
below in 26: 1, indicates that here also the Lord’s several answers to 
various questions implied by the word ‘all’ are combined as one dis- 
course. Thus one of the pauses in the conversation, at the end of 
ver. 31, not marked by Matthew, is very distinctly visible in the par- 
allel passages (Luke 21: 29); the remark there made that the Lord 
now introduced a parable shows that he did not speak continuously 
or without occasional pauses, or questions from the disciples. At an- 
other parallel place (Luke 21: 10) there is also an indication of a 
pause in the discourse. And inthe abrupt transition in Matt. 25: 14, 
there appears a trace of another interruption indicating that various 
connecting words have been omitted; a comparison with Mark 13: 34, 
where the whole parable is compressed in one verse, will exhibit 
even more extensive omissions in the latter.’’ Vol. II, pp. 221 f. 


After these specimens of what we think most credit- 
able in the work, it is but fair that we should also submit 
an extract or two which we cannot endorse. In his com- 
ments on Matt. 3, 2, the author says: — 


The duty of repentance is imposed on all men (Acts 17: 30), in- 
asmuch as all are by nature sinners (Eph. 2: 3); they are required 
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to learn and understand the greatness of their guilt and danger; 
this knowledge is accompanied by deep feeling, namely, sorrow 
for sin, and grief, produced by the revelation of God'a displeasure, 
Then, the sinner to whom the divine message ia addressed, and who 
is at the same time made acquainted with God's gracious plan of 
salvation through Christ, ia led by hia awakened conscience and 
distressed heart to seek the offered meana of salvation, that is, to 
come to Christ... , While the slnner believes that the danger exists, 
he also believes that he may escape if he chooses God's appointed 
way, This faith becomes more and more clear, until by the aid of 
the divine Spirit, who is in truth the author of this whofe work of 
grace in the soul, it assumea distinetly the character of faith in the 
crucified Redeemer, The reault which thia faith produces, aa it 
gradually advances in depth and efficacy, is the actual, cordial ree 
turn of the sinner to God, and his consecration to the Redeemer's 
service,''—pp, 45 f, 


This is, to say the least, a much confused notion of re- 
pentance and, especially, of faith, Faith does not develop 
by a process of evolution as here described, ‘his faith,’? 
which, ‘becoming more and more clear,’’ ‘assumes dis- 
tinctly the character of faith in the crucified Redeemer,"’ 
which, in its turn, ‘produces, as it gradually advances in 
depth and efficacy, the actual, cordial return of the sin- 
ner to God,’’ is an unscriptural fiction which may drag a 
troubled heart into a depth of despair, ‘Nhe bestowal of 
faith is a quickening into spiritual life, the first sevmse/alae 
of which are an actual and cordial return to God, 


From the remarks on Matt, 16, 19 we quote; — 


Here the keys represent a certain authority to admit or exclude 
in reference to the Church of Christ, and this authority seems to ine 
dicate an official act that followa the regular preaching of the Gos- 
pel, in place of being simply that preaching itself (see ann, to 18; 18), 
According to John 20; 24, when the Lord gave the same commission 
to all the apostles, He breathed on them, and communicated to them 
the Holy Ghost, By virtue of this gift (with which compare the gift 
of ‘discerning of spirits,’ 1 Cor, 12; 10), the apostles were enabled to 
distinguish between true believers and hypocrites, See an illus: 
tration in the case of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts ch, §); Paul, in 
2 Cor, 2: 6, 10, forgives [a] certain individual whom he had downd 
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{= excommunicated and punished), (1 Cor. 5: 3—5; see also 1 Tim. 
1: 20). To sincere believers they declared the divine forgiveness of 
sins (Eph. 4: 32; James 5: 15; 1 John 2: 12). To the ungodly and 
hypocritical they denied Christian privileges and mercies. The office 
of the keys is now explained by many as referring to the exercise of 
church discipline (the excommunication, restoration, etc., of mem- 
bers) as distinct from the ordinary act of preaching the Gospel (see 
below, 18: 18).... Bind. For this figurative termra literal phrase 
is substituted in John 20: 23, namely, ‘whose soever sins ye retain,’ 
that is, whom ye refuse to absolve and whom ye declare to be im- 
penitent... . Loose = ‘whose soever sins ye remit’ (John 20: 23), 
and whom ye admit to church-fellowship, by virtue of the authority 
now given to you, and in conformity to the divine will. For an illus- 
tration see Acts 8: 14—17.... The keys (or the office of administer- 
ing discipline and imparting the promises of the Gospel respecting 
the divine forgiveness in the case of a penitent believer), even 
though the gift of ‘discerning of spirits’ no longer exists on earth, 
still belong to the Church, to which they were subsequently given 
(see below, Matt. 18: 15—20). But while the apostles themselves 
could virtually remit and retain sins, in consequence of their in- 
spired knowledge, the Church at present can grant only a con- 
ditional absolution, that is, can declare to individuals the forgive- 
ness of their sins only when they are truly penitent and sincerely 
exercise faith in Christ.’’ II, pp. 12—14 . 


And on Matt. 18, 18:— 


“The present text may then be understood as declaring that 
if a person, properly authorized and competent to ‘try the spirits’ 
{1 John 4: 1), confer with a sincerely penitent sinner, and, after re- 
ceiving a satisfactory statement respecting his penitence and faith, 
declare his sins to be forgiven (which is only the application in a 
special case of the Saviour’s words in Mark 16: 16), such forgive- 
ness or absolution, when received in faith, shall be esteemed as sanc- 
tioned by the Lord. Now, as God alone can actually forgive sins, 
that exercise of the ‘loosing key’ (‘remit,’ John 20: 23), on a case 
in which the ‘binding key’ (‘retain’) should have been applied, 
namely in the case of an impenitent or hypocritical person, will not 
secure the divine forgiveness. As the exercise of ‘the power of the 
keys,’ led to gross abuses, during the general reign of popery, on 
the part of the clergy, who alone exercised it as a special right; as 
it is, moreover, attended with difficulties of a peculiar nature when 
it assumes the form of an absolution of a penitent, and as it is not 
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enjoined in this verse as indispensable to the existence and healthy 
growth of the Church, it has, as a formal act of confession and abso- 
lution in the case of individuals, been discontinued by large numbers 
of Protestants, while it is retained with many and enormous dangers 
and abuses by the papists. In place of the declaration announcing 
the forgiveness of God to an individual who is a believer, a general 
statement of the divine terms of forgiveness is deemed by many as 
sufficient, and the private and personal application is left to the 
conscience of the individual. In some cases the ‘power of the keys’ 
is viewed as nothing more than the right of a congregation to receive, 
suspend or exclude individuals in accordance with their confession 
and conduct (16:19, B.).’’ IJ, pp. 55 f. 


On the words ‘‘For many are called, but few chosen,”’ 
Matt. 22, 14, this commentary says:— 


. ‘The distinction, therefore, between the called and the 
chosen consists in the circumstance that the latter are those of the 
called who are obedient and therefore approved. As these accept 
the call, they are the cherished, the beloved of God, acceptable tc 
Him. In this sense of acceptable, the word chosen or electis applied 
to Christ (Luke 23: 35) and to the angels (1 Tim. 5: 21). Itis then 
applied, like the corresponding word sazzés, that is, holy men (see 
27: 52, B.), to all true believers, whose faith or humble trust in Christ 
and His redeeming work renders them acceptable in the eyes of God. 
As the word in the sense of the chosen ones, the selected, the choice 
ones, the existence of others in whom the desired qualities are not 
found (comp. the verb in Luke 10: 42; 14: 7; Acts 6: 5), it is here 
employed, as in 24: 22, 24, 31 (where it is translated elect), to dis- 
tinguish believers from unbelievers. It sometimes designates merely 
Christians by profession as distinct from the people of the world 
(Col, 32) tas It T 42) 0? 


Comments as these are not expositions of the text, but 
efforts to get rid of what the text plainly says; they are 
thoroughly at variance with Scripture and the Lutheran 
Symbols; they are, therefore, out of place everywhere, 
especially in a commentary, and more especially in a ‘‘Lu- 
theran Commentary.’’ 

But while these and other serious faults greatly diminish 
the intrinsic value of the work, enough that is really valu- 
able remains to justify its recommendation to such readers 
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as ate able to distinguish between sound and spurious 
doctrine, 

The subsequent volumes of the series, comprising eam 
mentaries on all the books of the New ‘Testanient except 
the Apocalypse, are already in print, The closing volume 
of the commentary proper is in preparation, and the puby 
lishets announce a stippleimentary voliine 'conmpristip a 
popular presentation of New ‘Testainent Tntrodtietion and 
New ‘Testament ‘Theology.’’ ‘The subseription priee for 
the series is $1.50 per voluine, A, G, 


The Cure of Souls. Ayman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 
at Yale University 1896, by John Watson, ALA, DD, 
(lan Maclaten,) New York, Dodd Alea & Come 
pany. 1896, 301 pages, Price, #1.50, 


The instalment of our article on Afedicina Sastorales 
which appeats in the present issue of the QuAWTMLY had 
been in manuscript some weeks when our attention was 
attracted to the title of Doctor Watson's book, and we at 
once procured a copy, hoping to find therein sore valuable 
material, some helpful suggestions, some appreciable addi. 
tion to the poitts we had laid down in the plan prepared 
for the continuations of the article, and we even withheld 
the imanuseript from the compositors with a view of pos: 
sibly making some additions which would render the first 
chapter the more profitable to our readers, In all this we 
were disappointed. We have not fod oeeasion to add a 
line or to change a word after the pertisaal of the new book, 

In a book, ever a new book, on the Cure of Nervous 
Diseases, we should expect to find what the author had to 
say on the nerves, the diseases of the nerves, the remedial 
agencies, and their application, for the eure of such diss 
eases, chapters ot patagraplis on diet and regimen, ele, 

This book on the Cure of Son/s is as deficient in refers 
ence to the general aud special Pathology as with regard to 
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the Therapeutics of the ailments of the soul. The subjects 
of the various chapters of the book are: I, 7he genests of 
a sermon, II, the technique of a sermon; Il, problems of 
preaching; IV, Theology the theory of religion; V, the new 
dogma; VI, the machinery of a congregation; VII, the 
work of a pastor; VIII, the public worship of God; IX, the 
minister's care of himself. ‘That this choice and arrange- 
ment of topics is not a logical disposition of the parts of 
a treatise on ‘‘the cure of souls’’ or any other subject is 
evident. But a perusal of the book reveals defects of far 
greater moment. To enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves, we submit the following extracts. 


What costs the pastor much more anxiety is the diagnosis and 
treatment of spiritual diseases, and here he has to be most careful. 
He distinguishes between an honest sceptic, whose face is toward 
the light, and who longs to believe, from one whose back is wilfully 
turned on Christ, and who is filled with intellectual pride: a mer- 
chant whose satisfaction comes from far-seeing and masterly strokes 
in business, and whose attitude is that of a soldier with his tactics, 
and another whose whole interest is in accumulated wealth, and 
whose heart is world-eaten: a young man of rich, strong nature who 
is fighting the flesh with all his might, and another who is feeding 
his imagination with evil books, and preparing for the sin into which 
he falls.... But he is never meddlesome, censorious, unsympathetic. 
With every year he sees more of the temptations of life and the 
goodness of human nature. For the innocent gaiety and lighter fol- 
lies of youth he has a vast toleration, for the sudden disasters of 
manhood an unfailing charity, for the unredeemed tragedies of age 
a great sorrow. Itis a hard fight for every one, and it is not his to 
judge or condemn; his it is to understand, to help, to comfort —for 
these people are his children, his pupils, his patients; they are the 
sheep Christ has given him, for whom Christ died. — pp. 239—241. 


Here we have a grievous confusion of ideas. If the 
various categories enumerated are to be distinctions of 
spiritual dzseases, Dr. Watson is evidently unable to dis- 
tinguish between spiritual disease and spiritual death. We 
will admit that there may be an ‘‘honest sceptic, whose 
face is toward the light, and who longs to believe,’’ that is 
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a believer who is harassed with doubts, and who struggles 
in the power of God to overcome them, his special disease 
being his doubting propensity, which, if it should gain full 
sway, would end in confirmed scepticism and expel the 
spirit of faith. But he “‘whose back is wilfully turned on 
Christ’? is no longer a patient; he is spiritually dead, a 
corpse, who can only be saved by a spiritual resurrection, 
a quickening into spiritual life. It is the same with him 
‘‘whose whole interest is in accumulated wealth.’’ To in- 
clude these dead men in the statement, ‘‘It is a hard fight 
for every one,’’ is Pelagianism, which has not learned that 
every imagination of the thoughts of man’s heart is only 
evil continually,”) and that in the flesh, the corrupt nature 
of man, dwelleth no good thing,”) but which is apt ‘‘with 
every year to see more of the goodness of human nature,’’ 
and to assume a struggle between the spirit and the flesh 
in those also who are flesh and no spirit. This is faulty 
Pathology based upon equally faulty Physzology of the 
human soul. 

Nor is our author less in need of correction in his Materia 
Medica. He says:— 

Theology is quite as distasteful to the extreme right of the 
Church, which regards religion and emotion as synonymous, and 
may be described as the Evangelistic school. ... Their objection is 
not that our science does not deserve the name, but that everything 
like ordered thinking is a foe to spiritual life. 

We would here pause and say that we do not believe 
that the class of men here described exists anywhere on 
earth except, perhaps, in madhouses. But there are those, 
and not a few, among them all orthodox Lutherans, who 
would accept as, in substance, applicable to themselves, 
the following lines: — 

They regard with suspicion the idea that the Bible is a literature 


gradually evolved through the action of the Divine Spirit on the re- 
ligious consciousness of a susceptible people, and bitterly resent the 


1) Gen. 6, 5. 2) Rom. 7, 18. 
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application of literary methods to its criticism. The Book is treated 
as if it had been given in a piece, and was perfect in every part, so 
that a doctrine can be proved with equal cogency by a text from 
Genesis or from the Gospels, and the very utterances of Jesus Him- 
self have no supreme authority over those of Isaiah or St. Paul. 
pp. 104 f. 

Such criticism as this is due to a thoroughly false con- 
ception of Scripture. ‘To Dr. Watson, the Bible is not in 
all its parts the perfect and efficacious word of the living 
God, but the product of a process of evolution which could 
never produce a divine word in the full and true sense of 
the term. Our author explicitly says:— 

The Bible as it comes from the critics is more real, because it is 
more human; not a book dropped from heaven, untouched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, but a book wrought out through the strug- 
gles, hopes, trials, victories of the soul of man in his quest after God. 
pp. 144 f. 

In view of his erroneous notion of Scripture, it is not 
surprising to find Dr. Watson in the dark as to Christian 
doctrine. He knows of, or rather, imagines, a time when 
the church had no doctrine; he says:— 


There is the pre-doctrinal period, when truth is held in solution 
and has not yet crystallised. The Church has no doctrine regarding 
the person of Christ, or His Sacrifice, or the Holy Trinity, or the his- 
tory of man. The Christian simply believes in Christ, and lives with 
Him, and follows Him unto death, because Christ has loosed the 
power of his sin, or comforted his sore heart, or fulfilled his spiritual 
aspirations, or cast light on the darkness of the grave. The Church 
is not yet self-conscious, nor has she realised her faith. Her posi- 
tion is, with St. Peter, ‘Lord, unto whom can we go but unto Thee? 
Thou hast the words of everlasting life.’ pp. 131 f. 


The genesis, or evolution, of doctrine he describes in 
this wise: — 


Then comes the doctrinal period, when the truth is precipitated 
and takes its first visible form. Under the pressure of speculation, 
or on the attack of unbelief, the Church pauses in the current of her 
emotions and inquires what she believes. .. , 

There is ample liberty of discussion, since there are no prece- 
dents for reference, no standards of authority. The traveller has no 
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map of guidance, for the land has never been surveyed, although 
people have lived and rejoiced in its fatness. Slowly and painfully, 
with fierce intellectual tumult, and often with disgraceful commo- 
tions, the Church discovers her mind. ... 

Consider how the most elaborate and complete doctrine of the 
Catholic Faith, the doctrine of our Lord’s Person, was evolved from 
the consciousness of the Church. An acute and pious scholar de- 
nied the Deity of Christ, and the Church received a shock of sur- 
prise. After keen discussion the Church, in Council assembled, de- 
clared that Christ was very God. But the question of our Lord’s 
Person had now been made matter of debate, and reason must work 
it out to the end. Another ecclesiastic, as might be expected, now 
denied Christ’s humanity, and the Church affirmed that He was true 
Man as well as true God. It almost followed, as reason sounded her 
way through this sublime mystery, that some one would in that case 
assert that Jesus must be two persons, and after deliberation the 
Church asserted the one person of Jesus. So it came to pass that a 
fourth theologian assumed one nature in Jesus, and once more the 
Church gathered and laid down the two natures of the Lord. After 
this fashion was the doctrine of Christ’s person wrought out by valid 
and repeated processes of reason—an inevitable and orderly evolu- 
tion—and the work of the four Councils remains unto this day.— 
Pps tec — 1s. 


This is rationalism as crude as it can be made. Here 
Scripture is nothing and Reason is everything. Doctrine 
is a matter which ‘‘veason must work out to the end,’’ 
‘‘yeason sounds her way through this sublime mystery;’’ 
‘the doctrine of Christ’s person is wrought out by valid 
and repeated processes of veason.’’ With these notions of 
Scripture and Christian doctrine it is, perhaps, consistent 
to speak in terms as these :— 


Lastly comes a time when earnest men, growing weary, not of 
the principles, but of their forms, propose to make a clean sweep of 
dogma. They raze the building to the ground, and then proceed to 
closely examine the foundations. ... This spirit is not of necessity 
arbitrary or disloyal; it may be most pious and humble. —p. 136. 


1) Another specimen of Dr. Watson’s diagnosing. Arius was neither 
acute nor pious, and the Doctor’s statement of a case is a contradiction in 
itself. G. 

7 
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If, however, the Christian Church of next century is to have 
beautiful and acceptable doctrine, then it can only be under two con- 
ditions that were not known in the past, One is that theology be 
allowed the same liberty as any other science, mental or physical,.,, 
The physicist has not been confined to the limits of the fourth or six- 
teenth centuries, while the dead hand of Councils and Confessions 
rest on the theologian. It is to be hoped that every branch of the 
Christian Church will soon exact no other pledge of her teachers 
than a declaration of faith in Jesus as the Son of God and the Say- 
iour of the world, and a promise to keep His commandments, and 
otherwise grant to them the fullest freedom of thought and exposition, 

The other condition is that the obvious distinetion between re- 
ligion and dogma be frankly recognised, One may walk in the ight - 
and know nothing of astronomy, as did St, Thomas, who was prac- 
tically a slave of Jesus and doctrinally a sceptie concerning Christ, 
... Under such favouring circumstances theology will at last obtain 
her opportunity and come into her kingdom, —pp, 150—153, 

One therefore anticipates that the new doctrine will be based on 
the conception of the Divine Fatherhood —not the Fatherhood which 
throws away the Judgeship and the Righteousness of God, but the 
Fatherhood that gathers these up into a nobler and final unity, and 
that the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, as the revelation of 
the Father and the Head of the human race, will yield more blessed 
and practical fruit in the life of the race from year to year, 

It must have been a great joy to breathe the air in the periods of 
Renaissance, ... Some of us know what it is to have seen the im- 
mense discoveries and bright hopefulness of physical science in the 
century; but there has been nothing in all these periods so glorious 
as the day when the theology of the Christian Church shall rise again, 
having lost nothing that was good and true in the past, and be recon- 
structed on the double foundation of the Divine Fatherhood and the 
Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. We shall then see, I believe, 
an inspiring reconciliation, the greatest that can be made. , , the 
reconciliation between dogma and religion, —pp, 155—157, 

One of the most suggestive pictures of Italian Art represents the 
meeting of St. Dominic and St. Francis. St, Dominic belonged to 
that order which was charged with the development and conserva: 
tion of doctrine and who, on account of their theological bitterness 
and often unreasonable persecution, were called the ‘hounds of the 
Lord.’ St. Francis, as a great French critic declared, was the most 
beautiful Christian character since the days of Jesus, and it was he 
who revived religion. In this picture St; Dominic, the author and 
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defender of dogma, and St. Francis, the humble disciple and exem 
plifier of Jesus Christ, have met, and, flinging their arms around one 
another’s necks, they kiss each other, so uniting what God had 
joined and no man should put asunder —the joyful religion of the soul 
and the reverent dogma of the intellect; a felicitous propheey of the 
day when 

Mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster, pp. 157 f, 

That this is not the Materia Medica of Scripture is 
clear, when we consider that Scripture knows of but one 
power of God unto salvation, which is the Gospel of Christ,!) 
the word of the Apostles, through which sinners shall be- 
lieve on Christ,”) the ingrafted word, which is able to save 
our souls.”) To substitute for this divine word, and especi- 
ally for the divine doctrine which is for all times laid down 
in this divine word, a book which ‘‘is more real, because it 
is more human,’’ and a doctrine ‘‘wrought out by valid and 
repeated processes of reason’’ or ‘‘evolved from the con- 
sciousness of the church,’’ or an anticipated ‘‘beautiful 
and acceptable doctrine’’ of the ‘‘next century,’’ is to cast 
aside and discredit the true remedy and to drug the hapless 
invalid with the vile nostrum of “a quack, no more able to 
save a soul than the monotheletic formula of Polychronius 
was to quicken a dead body at Constantinople. 
As a specimen of our Curate’s spiritual Therapeutics 

we submit the following:— 

It goes without saying, that with so much partially sanctified 
human nature, there will be some insubordinate members in a con- 
gregation, who are dissatisfied with the doctrine of the pulpit or the 
methods of work, and feel bound to create disturbance, If they be 
at the bottom reasonable and pious people, then the minister will 
show them every consideration, explaining and conciliating as be- 
cometh a servant of Christ. If they be pharisaical or quarrelsome, 
then the minister had better not waste time on conferences, which 
will only feed such peoples vanity, but insist with courtesy on their 


departure to some other church where they will feel themselves more 


-1) Rom. 1, 16. 17. 2) John 17, 20. 3) James 1, 21, 
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at home, And if they should refuse, then the minister ought to con- 
sult his council and compel the mutineers to leave the ship, fora 
ship may weather many storms from without, but mutiny among the 
crew is destruction, A congregation will be stronger by the loss of 
a dozen people who are carping at everything, and proclaiming aloud 
their dissatisfaction to a distriet, 

If, on the other hand, 4 person with a mutinous record should 
arrive, and desire to be received, he ought to be firmly refused, It is 
neither wise nor kindly to give weleome or have anything to do with 
one who has done his best to wreck a neighboring congregation, 
and to embitter a brother minister's life. There is a comity of na- 
tions, and there ought to be a comity of congregations (and denomi- 
nations), so that every door should be closed against the ecclesiag- 
tical anarchist, If any one inquire what is to become of him, why 
not have in every large city a chapel where this clase could worship 
together, and be kept in quarantine till they show signs of penitence, 
when they could be absolved, and be again admitted among healthy 
people? And to the pastorate of this chapel of correction a minister 
who had wrecked two churches by bad temper and over-bearing con- 
duet might be appointed, Under such a mutual discipline both min- 
ister and people would have a good chance of being cured, — 
pp. 160—183, 

This sounds very much like; ‘‘Keep the doors of your 
hospital closed against certain troublesome patients, who 
would be apt to disturb your slumbers and the comfort of 
other patients; or if such people should unfortunately be 
on your hands, turn them out, with courtesy, if you can; 
if not, then by compulsion; but by all means, turn them 
out!’’—-Our Master's instructions are different... We are 
to remove no one from the church until he is spiritually 
dead, and not by insisting on his departure to some other 
chureh, or by quarantining him in a pest-house, but by de- 
claring him a heathen man and a publican, not by a decree 
of the council, but by the unanimous judgement of the con- 
grevation, 

Our limit of space prevents us from touching upon 
many other statements to which we would take exception, 
On the other hand, we must not neglect to say that the 


1) Matt, 18, 1517, 
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book contains much that is worthy of careful consideration, 
many exquisite acta by a writer of brilliant parts and ex- 
cellent style. Of course, the work is leavened from begin- 
ning to end with modern theology, which mars the beauty 
of such passages as these: — 


A minister, while pursuing his studies in this department with 
all diligence, must lay it to heart that the critical atimosphere is cold, 
and is apt to chill the Gospel; and that he has certainly made no 
gain, but a great loss, who can prove the existence of a second Isaiah, 
but has lost the tender piety of his fifty-third chapter. 

What is wanted above everything to-day is positive preaching, 
by men who believe with all their mind and heart in Jesus Christ, 
If aman has any doubt about Christ, he must on no account be his 
minister; and if one in the ministry be afflicted from time to time 
by failures of faith, let him consume his own sinoke and keep a brave 
face in the pulpit. The pulpit is not the place for discussing sys- 
tems of scepticism, or proving the instinctive truths of religion, or 
adjusting the speculative difficulties of Christianity, Those are be- 
lated tactics. 

For years the Church has been on her defense, meeting attacks 
from science, from philosophy, from literature, from history, We 
render thanks to God for the apologists of the faith who have done 
their work nobly with skill and nerve. They have held the ground 
with stubborn courage: it is now time for the cavalry to charge and 
complete the victory. We have defended and explained our Lord 
long enough; let us now proclaim Him, and magnify His Cross with 
a high heart and an unshaken voice in the face of the whole world,.— 
pp. 96 f. 


Speaking of those who measure the success of congre- 
gations and ministers by rolls of names and columns of 
numbers, the author says: 


One is indeed afraid that many of our people in this material 
age are coming to regard the Church as a huge business concern, 
with its elaborate statistics, its annual balance-sheet, its endless 
inventions, its spirit of bustling prosperity. The world sees one 
congregation revive its dwindling attendance with an organ, another 
selling its site in a poor district and migrating to the suburbs, the 
amazing advertisements of sermons in the newspapers, the schemes 
for raising money, from bazaars to anniversaries, ‘They do not des- 
pise the Church for these expedients; far worse —they sympathise 
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with her. She also finds competition keen, and cannot conduct busi- 
ness after the old-fashioned way. She also has to cut the rates, and 
build bigger steamers, and puff her goods. With our elaborate finan- 
cial and statistical blue-books in his hands, a layman soon creates 
his standard of success for a minister, and unless he be a man of 
very high spirituality it is certain to be tangible and material. Are 
all the sittings let? Are all the office-bearers merchant princes? 
Are there Guilds of every kind and description? Is there a surplus 
balance at the close of the year? Then, says this shrewd, respect- 
able man, here is a successful minister. Perhaps, but not on that 
evidence. Here again is a church with half its sittings unlet, with 
obscure names in its report, with small funds. Some want of energy 
here? Perhaps, and perhaps not. It may be that this man is mak- 
ing men, while the other has only seat-holders. The blue-books 
serve some purpose, and with the terror of the great permanent offi- 
cials before the eyes, one dare not speak lightly of their columns; 
but one may protest against the success of Christ’s Church being 
tried by figures of sittings and money. 

What kind of man flourishes best in this commercial atmos- 
phere? Not the prophet; he withers and dies in the dust of figures; 
but instead of him you will get that latest product of machinery — 
the organiser. No, he is not much of a preacher or scholar, but he 
is a good business man and acapital manager. Let us give its due 
to every talent— and organising is one, —but one grows suspicious, 
and hesitates to have this man for his minister. Let us make him 
an electoral agent, or the manager of a working-class insurance com- 
pany that collects by streets, or let him be sent round to clean up 
the house for some big heart who has so many people he can’t get 
them into their Guild partitions. Do not hand over a number of poor 
souls to his preaching; it will be all from the book of Numbers. 
Everybody will be a secretary or something in a year, but people 
will be going to the next church for their daily bread. In fact, the 
organiser doesn’t need people; a really capable man of this type 
could organise a congregation on a desert island. What we want 
to-day is not organisers, but preachers, and every hindrance ought 
to be removed that a man who can preach may have an opportunity 
of fulfilling his high calling. One Minister laboured for three years 
night and day, and when His ministry was suddenly closed He had 
only a roomful of people. But one man was St. John and one woman 
was St. Mary Magdalene. — pp. 199—202. 


To sum up, we would recommend this book as a very 
readable object lesson in modern theology. A.G. 
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The What, How, and Why of Church Building. Geo. W. 
Kramer, F. A. 1. A. Published by J. & R. Lamd, 


New York. 234 pp. with numerous illustrations. 
Prices oilezor 


The author of this book is one of the most prominent, 
in one respect the most prominent church-architect in 
America. A list comprising less than half of the churches 
with which he has been connected as Architect includes 
for Alabama 2, Arizona 1, Connecticut 5, Colorado 2, Cali- 
fornia 5, Florida 1, Georgia’ 2, Indiana 15, Ulinois 17, 
Iowa 12, Kentucky 5, Kansas 2, Massachusetts 3, Mary- 
land 2, Missouri 5, Michigan 8, Minnesota 6, Montana 1, 
New York 20, New Jersey 6, North Carolina 1, Nebraska 3, 
Ohio 37, Oregon 1, Pennsylvania 19, South Dakota 1, 
Texas 1, Tennessee 6, Vermont 2, Virginia 2, Washing- 
ton 1, Honolulu 1, New Zealand1. He has been intimately 
connected with the development of the modern church and 
Sunday School building of America, having been almost 
from its first inception in sympathy with and actively en- 
gaged in the movement which thas been going on for a 
number of years in this country, the evolution of the /zs¢z- 
tutional Church. We may, therefore, be supposed to speak 
with authority when he delivers himself on the general 
principles of the ‘‘modern church,’’ and their application, 
in terms as these: — 

The Ideal Church should minister to the whole man: spirit, 
mind and body; should preach, teach, heal’ and reach the spirit 
through the body and mind. To accomplish this the church must 
break from the conventional traces and introduce new methods. 
Let innovation follow innovation. The church has long taught the 
love and sympathy of Christ, how he came to save sinners, not the 
righteous, and the masses feel that the church should show the 
same love and sympathy in a practical way. The interior therefore 
must first be planned and arranged to meet these various require- 
MeEntS 0 Pp. 49. 

In arranging the interior, the requirements of the various 
branches or departments of the service must be considered, and 
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their relation to each other, so that the work may be facilitated 
rather than hindered. This will develop several independent plans 
of arrangement for the several departments, which must be modified 
to adapt them to the various combinations. 

First will be considered the Auditorium. This has long been 
considered ‘‘the church.’’ In the majority of cases consisting of 
a rectangular apartment, with a vestibule and “‘steeple’’ and some- 
times a chancel, developed in a variety of forms and styles.... 
pp. 49 f. 

In the various denominations, with few if any exceptions, the 
Sunday School is now recognized as an integral part of the Church 
organization. As now developed, and especially in America, it is 
essentially a part of the church, held in buildings provided by the 
Church, sustained by funds collected in various ways from the sup- 
porters of the church, and organized and officered under its super- 
vision, thus effectually a feeder of or nursery to the church. Prop- 
erly organized, the Sunday School must be treated in classes, and 
en masse. Subdivided into various classes the school will, if left 
alone, grade itself according to age and proficiency. The general 
plans for gradation are capable of an infinite variety of modifications. 
The idea should not be carried too far. The precision of method pre- 
vailing in secular schemes is often of disadvantage. Still some sys- 
tem of test, examination, promotion and gradation is essential. 
A suggested scheme for gradation is as follows: 1, Primary; 2, In- 
termediate; 3, Junior; 4, Senior; 5, Bible; 6, Normal; 7, Relief. 
A kindergarten class is frequently added for the smaller scholars. 
Various schools are making experiments and modifying their sys- 
tems, seeking to find the perfect system of Sunday School grada- 
tions: the results are being watched with interest. 

For the requirements of this service a specially constructed and 
arranged building is necessary. The Sunday School being a modern 
institution, there are no examples or traditions to govern, but we 
must plan and arrange the building as all buildings should be: 
especially adapted to the requirements of the service for which it is 
intended. pp. 55 f. 

A third department of the church will probably be the chapel or 
lecture room for smaller meetings of the church, in connection with 
what may be called church parlors; if these can be so arranged as to 
be adjacent with ample intercommunication it will be of great advan- 
tage and if accessible to Sunday School rooms and so arranged as to 
combine all the better. Ample provision must be made for the va- 
rious church Societies, as Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, 
King’s Sons, King’s Daughters, etc., etc. There should also be 
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provided Reading rooms, which should be open every evening in 
connection with the library. 

A cosy convenient study should be provided for the pastor, as 
well as an office for the various Boards in which should be con- 
structed a fire-proof vault for church papers, etc. There should be 
an office for the Custodian of the Church —often an assistant pastor 
—located conveniently near the entrance where all callers or vis- 
itors could be received and matters of business arranged and referred 
to proper parties; smaller parlors or class rooms connecting will 
prove a great convenience, if possible. 

When possible a room or department for physical exercise is a 
valuable adjunct which may also serve as a drill-room for the boys’ 
brigade or cadet corps. ‘This room or the lecture room or parlors if 
properly located may also serve as a social-room in which tables 
may be placed, in connection with which will be required a kitchen 
with range, sink, hot and cold water, cupboards and all modern con- 
veniences, also a general store room for surplus seats, tables, ban- 
ners, decorations, Christmas fixings, etc., ete. p. 58 f. 

If it is proposed to give scope to all the possible uses of the 
Church and provide for the same as previously indicated, it would 
be well in this connection, before proceeding further, to consider the 
“INSTITUTIONAL, SOCIAL OR PEOPLE’S CHURCH,’’ and what are its 
peculiar requirements. Considering the Church as an institution, 
designed to attract the attention of men in the community and lead 
them to certain courses of life and development, we see that it is 
surrounded by a great number of other institutions or influences, 
some friendly, some rival, and some hostile to its objects. In cer- 
tain necessary parts of its work the church comes in competition 
with organizations that tend to lead men in the opposite direction. 

The success of Association buildings which young men have es- 
tablished in our large cities, show that property can be used to ad- 
vantage every day in the week for the cause of’religion. In many a 
locality the churches are closed from Sunday to Sunday, and there 
is not a well adapted and attractive place to gather the people fora 
convention, concert, lecture, anniversary or union meeting of any 
sort. While there may be prejudices, sentiments or a feeling that 
the Church should be sacred to express and formal worship and the 
ceremonies of devotion, provision can be made for the accommoda- 
tion of all these agencies other than the church proper, thus pre- 
serving the sanctity of this portion of the edifice. 

The Institutional Church is the exponent of Christ going about 
ministering and doing good, preaching, teaching and healing. The 
theory on which it is based is that every member should do some- 
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thing. The work of the church has grown. First, the church was 
to preach in, then became a place to preach and teach Sunday School, 
then the Endeavor Society and League work was added. The intro- 
duction of Institutional methods will change it more than all others 
combined. 

The educational work begins with the night school. Allcommon 
branches are first taught, then industrial, cooking, housekeeping, 
general sewing, dressmaking, business courses, scientific courses, 
art courses, and a training school for nurses are gradually added, 
first with volunteer teachers, later with paid help. 

A kindergarten will be provided to counteract the many influ- 
ences which distract the attention of the young from the Sunday 
School. In many ways it reaches the home and should; improve- 
ment of the home and conditions make better citizens. First im- 
pressions are the lasting ones. To teach the young and enable them 
to form correct habits is the true work, and not allow them to form 
character without guidance or influence and later endeavor to con- 
vert them from their evil ways; it is far easier to gvow Christians 
than to make them. Proper influence and teaching extended to all 
the children would redeem the world in a generation, hence the legi- 
timate work of the church should be in the direction of the young. 
These schools should do for Protestant children what the Parochial 
schools do for the Catholic. 

The Institutional church may start out at first on a small scale 
with a night class only. Soon others are added until there are classes 
of some kind for every night of the week taught by some member; 
this may develop into a college with professors. 

The Institutional church employs Deacons and deaconesses 
who regularly visit the sick and minister to them, thus doing the 
work of the lodge. Service may at first be gratuitous, later with 
increased ability employing professional nurses as they do a pastor. 
Later will come dispensary work starting with a small stock of medi- 
cines, with certain hours devoted by various physicians who will be 
glad to help the church and humanity; this will all gradually grow 
into a hospital without intent. 

With increasing interest and demand, a reading room should be 
added provided with a library, bureau of information, societies of a 
literary and social character will be formed, counteracting club life, 
thus supplying all the advantages of lodge and club without the se- 
crets or other objectionable features. 

In connection with all this a Gymnasium with all its adjuncts 
will be necessary. 
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Rescue work with accommodations for temporarily housing the 
homeless, also may become a place where young men or women in 
a city without a home may find the comforts and welcome of one, 
and thus save them from many a temptation. The question may be 
. asked, why do all this work? As to the night schools, most young 
people must make their own living in some way, in stores, factories, 
shops, offices, etc., to whom the free night school offers the only op- 
portunity for education or improvement. Many have neglected early 
opportunities who would gladly avail themselves if they do not have 
to go to primary schools with small children. Sewing and cooking 
schools should afford opportunities for poor girls who have no other. 
These girls are to be the mothers of the next generation; sewing and 
cooking have much to do with homes; better homes, better chil- 
dren, etc. 

Many worthy poor suffer for medicine and care, who cannot 
afford them and physicians are willing but cannot spare the time. 
By thus systematically arranging time and place the two may be 
brought together and much good accomplished. The Deaconess 
home should administer to the practical charities of the church and 
go like Sisters of Mercy. The heart responds to kindness to body 
and mind and can thus be readily touched. 

Habits of thrift should be encouraged, thus the addition of a 
Savings Bank would greatly help the young to be steady, eco- 
nomical and saving. Might also act as purchasing agent for coal 
and other supplies, buying at wholesale prices and dealing to mem- 
bers at cost.” Thus it will be seen that the possibilities of the In- 
stitutional Church are unlimited and susceptible of great develop- 
ment. Care should be observed however that antagonistic influences 
or feelings are not created by infringing in legitimate lines of busi- 
ness, and should not be conducted for profit other than necessary to 
aid in charities or to pay expenses. 

The Institutional church properly located and managed, may 
thus grow to become the centre of every good thing in a community, 
doing good at all hours of the day or night for seven days of the 
week, increasing in momentum and receiving the ready response of 
the community. The absolute necessity of providing proper accom- 
modations for these varied requirements, if contemplated, is ap- 
parent... - pp. 69 ff: 


Yes, ‘‘zf contemplated.’’ And zf besides and beyond 
the features enumerated a Manual Training School with 
the necessary workshops and machinery, a Young Ladies’ 
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Seminary, a Printing and Publishing House, a Hospital, 
an Orphans’ Home, and an Asylum for the Insane should 
be contemplated, proper accommodations would, of course, 
have to be provided for these still more varied requirements 
also, and church architecture would grow to be still more 
evolutional, and the ‘‘modern church’’ still more won- 
drously complex. 

Happily, however, even the modern church is, as a 
rule, still a church, and Mr. Kramer has many things to 
say in his book to know and to heed which will prove worth 
many times the price of the book to such also as may be 
about to build a church, not on the department-store-plan, 
but simply a church, and we should consider a few even- 
ings most profitably spent by the members of a building 
committee who would meet with the Pastor for the joint 
perusal and discussion of CHAPTERS II, V to X, and some 
sections of the remaining chapters. The following extracts 
will serve as specimens, as to form and substance, of the 
information furnished. 

FIRST. The policy of building a new church is to be deter- 
mined; also the approximate requirements of same, with proper 
allowance of future growth and needs, and the ability of the con- 
gregation. The Building Committee should then be appointed, who 
should proceed in accord with the approximate conditions. Prior to 
any other action, the questions to definitely determine are: What 
ought the church edifice to be? What kind of a house should the 
church have? Where should it be located? and how should it be 
erected? 

At no stage of the proceedings is the value of experience and 
counsel more essential; hence the services of a competent, con- 
scientious, reliable and reputable architect should be secured; one 
should be selected of wide experience in ecclesiastical work, exten- 
sive practice and unblemished reputation, who should maintain the 
same relations to the committee a legal or medical adviser would.... 
When all leading questions have been discussed, and their practica- 
bility and expediency determined, the development of the plans and 
elevations can proceed intelligently and definitely. 

As the succeeding processes are largely mechanical, the matter 
should receive careful consideration during development, as no 
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change should be made under any pretence whatever after approval. 
The opposite course is the one more often followed however; 7. ¢., the 
lot is first selected (some selfish interest quite frequently determin- 
ing); the character of church, capacity, materials, cost, etc., all de- 
termined upon, and then an architect employed, not selected, often 
aman without experience, to whom is given the problem in which 
all factors are fixed, rendering it impossible of solution; but rather 
than acknowledge inability, which might be construed as incapacity, 
the work will be undertaken. As all conditions and requirements 
ave dictated, the work of the architect becomes that of a draftsman 
only; in this capacity a desperate effort will be made to comply. 
The resultant, unsatisfactory building, unexpected bills of extras, 
defects past remedy, etc., will too late demonstrate what experience 
would have avoided. Wowever, the best must be made of a bad job, 
and all endeavor to persuade themselves and others that they have 
done the very best they could, and that zt might have been worse. 


Is this not the veal cause of the many unsatisfactory church edi- 
fices, which are a hindrance, rather than a #elp, to the cause? The 
veal and valuable work of the architect precedes that of making the 
drawings, zz assisting the committee in the determination of the essen- 
tials, so that the best plans, systems and arrangements may be fully 
considered and the capacity, materials, style, etc., discussed, so that 
the essentials finally determined upon shall be possible, practical 
and of the greatest advantage. 

Is it not too often the fact that these same matters are deter- 
mined by persons who have never given a moment’s consideration 
to the subject prior to their appointment, and who acquire the neces- 
sary education or information to determine questions and matters of 
such import in a few hours’ consideration not devoted to their busi- 
ness? It does not follow that because Brother A. is a successful 
merchant, Brother B. a successful banker, or Brother C. an efficient 
mechanic, that they are qualified to pass on all questions. Neither 
is it any reflection on their intelligence if they cannot or do not. 

The selection of an architect is too often determined because he 
is a member of the church, or a promising relative of some deacon, or 
a local practitioner, and, as such, must be patronized. Ifa stranger, 
a few fine pictures which he may not have made, and a half hour’s 
talk learnedly on architectural subjects, agreeing to perform impos- 
sibilities with a nonchalance that is assuring, may win the com- 
mittee. Orit may be in competition, wherein fine drawings of im- 
possibilities are presented to catch the eye, or some member of the 
committee is flattered with his knowledge of architecture, acquired 
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the night before from a few hours’ study of the encyclopedia. 
A pleasing speech is made, wherein everything is claimed with as- 
surance, “‘fools always venturing where angels dare not tread.’’ 
The selection is thus made, and the committee congratulate one 
another that the matter is at /as¢ decided, and that they finally have 
some one to assume the vesponsibilities under their dictation. pp. 38f. 

... The capacity must be considered, such as the average fair 
weather attendance, and the accommodation for special occasions. 
Due allowance must also be made for future growth and increase. 

When these questions are determined and fixed, we arrive at the 
matter of cost. What is the limit of financial ability? and largely 
determined by this. Of what material and what character shall we 
build? 

There are thus four prime factors to this ever varying problem: 
the requirements, —the limit of ability, —the material and character 
of building, —and the cost. The problem is solved by ‘“‘the rule of 
three.’’ Happy is the committee who can, when determining the 
factors, establish the proper ratio. This must be determined before 
another step can, or should be taken. p. 41. 

Having secured the services of an architect, determined the 
character and expense of the building, and secured a satisfactory 
site, (the title of which should be properly examined and secured) 
the formation of other committees, for other work, in connection is 
essential. A finance committee should be appointed, of persons 
properly qualified to secure the necessary funds. p. 42. 

Ordinarily the church should be built by contributions of the 
congregation for whom it is intended, and if possible should be erected 
without debt: Hence the aim of the finance committee should be to 
secure a sufficient amount by legitimate means to meet the estimated 
expense. The fact that competent, trustworthy men are in charge 
will do much toward inspiring confidence, and men will give more 
freely, and sacrifice more cheerfully, when they feel that the best 
possible use is being made of their means. In all matters, adhere 
rigidly to business principles, remembering that the Lord’s business 
is the most important of all business. pp. 42 f. 

There will not be wanting those who will suggest numerous 
changes, who do not know the alphabet of church building, and in 
consequence cannot read a plan, hence are not competent to express 
opinions on the subject. It is presumed that those in charge have 
carefully considered all matters, in all connections, and have deter- 
mined, as they thought best. No change, however insignificant, can 
be made without involving others, and may be vital, so as to necessi- 
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tate an entire change of construction. A trifling change, —the re- 
moval of a pier, or opening, or the change in location of a partition 
wall or doorway, if only a few inches, —may not apparently affect 
anything; but when the roof is reached, is found that a main support 
is removed, and the very nature of the roof construction will not ac- 
commodate itself to the change, necessitating an entire change in 
this, which will necessitate many others. Conditions may prevail, 
which will make this and all resultant modifications complicated and 
expensive: Thus while the change itself may be insignificant, the 
consequential and incidental expense and damage may spoil the 
building and materially increase the cost without corresponding 
benefit. 

Especially guard any effort on the part of builders to induce 
changes; they frequently desire, —especially when working under 
contract, —to open a door fora bill of extras. Changes may be neces- 
sary, and may be advisable in some instances. When considered 
however they should be considered under the advice and counsel of 
the architect. 

An efficient, careful and experienced architect thoroughly con- 
siders or should consider every detail of construction, practically 
erecting the house in his mind, during the development of the plans, 
and has provided for every emergency; consequently the reasons for 
all things may not be apparent in the beginning, but eventually it 
will be found that there is an object or purpose for every part. There- 
fore the plans of the architect should be adhered to literally; should 
anything be vague or misunderstood, or should an error be discovered, 
he should be applied to, for an explanation or correction, as the error 
or discrepency may only be an apparent one. 

Before deciding on any change that may be deemed necessary, 
he should be consulted and requested to arrange for same. Compe- 
tent and honest contractors should be selected, as no amount of skill 
or zeal on the part of the architect or superintendent can compensate 
for a lack of efficiency on the part of the contractor or his workmen, 
a high standard of work may be required which the workmen are not 
competent to execute and may not even comprehend. Doing the best 
they can is not always a sufficient excuse. The contractor should be 
required to employ efficient workmen. Oftentimes more time is spent 
in covering up bad work than would be necessary to do good; all 
these matters should be considered in a contract. 

When the drawings are fully prepared, various contractors are 
invited to submit proposals for the execution of the work in accord- 
ance with the same and the specifications accompanying. In this, 
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only invite such contractors as would be entrusted with the work if 
awarded the contract. Receiving proposals from parties who would 
not be considered is not just:and results in confusion and often 
trouble. All notices should plainly stipulate that there is no obliga- 
tion to award the contract to the party submitting the lowest proposal, 
also reserving the right to reject all. In the absence of any such 
notice, the presumption is that the lowest proposal will be accepted, 
and if rejected may result in litigation. 

Proposals may be received and contracts awarded for the whole, 
or divided among different contracts; the former course, except for 
special work, seems the preferable method, as a contract for the 
whole will without question z7zclude everything pertaining. Otherwise 
there may be items difficult to determine where they properly belong. 
Conflicts of interest and lack of harmony will most certainly result 
in annoyances, if not unexpected expenses. In all matters pertain- 
ing to contracts, it will be advisable to be guided by the experience 
of the architect, who should advise as to methods and determine as 
to proper forms. He should be consulted on all points, and when 
contractors shall have been selected and the details of the agreement 
determined upon, should write up the contracts, in which shall be 
stipulated distinctly the proposed location, the time to commence work 
on contract; time of completion, forfett—if any— for noncomplt- 
ance; agreement as to tnsurance, proceedure in case of unsatisfactory 
work or materials; power and authority of the architect, Committee 
or Superintendent; the contract price and the time and manner of 
payments; also a protective clause tn case of strikes and the amount 
and character of bond required, if any. 

The contract should be legally signed by the Contractor and 
Trustees and the bond properly executed. As the laws of different 
States vary in minor points as to forms, etc., the same should then 
be submitted to the Attorney, as regards legal compliance. The 
Standard form of contract which is generally adopted complies with 
the laws, and would be considered, if properly executed, a legal con- 
tract anywhere in the United States; minor technicalities constitute 
the main differences. The experience of the Architect in building 
matters peculiarly fits him to attend to matters pertaining to building 
contracts, and to protect the interest of his clients, better than can 
be done by any other. 

In awarding the contracts, it may develop that it is impossible 
to secure a competent builder to assume the contract for the stipu- 
lated amount. The carefully prepared estimates of the architects 
should avoid this contingency; still they are not infallible. The 
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matter of cost is largely one of opinion. Qualities of material may 
be carefully computed, quality and character of same are determined 
by the specifications, all having a market value. Zhe exact amount 
of labor required is however largely a matter of opinion or Cconjec- 
ture, although same may be approximately estimated, while the price 
of labor is determined or definite. 

One contractor may. possess advantages and facilities not pos- 
sessed by others, and may calculate on larger profits. All these 
varying conditions will result in varying prices. Hence it need be 
no surprise to receive proposals from equally responsible and efficient 
men varying as much as fifty per cent. If contractors with fixed 
conditions thus vary, it need occasion no surprise if the architect 
should. He may be over-sanguine in his ability, or hope for favor- 
able conditions and estimate accordingly, or he may be conservative 
and anticipate the worst and thus estimate high. His experience, 
knowledge of conditions and prevailing prices, should enable him to 
arrive at as conservative an estimate as can be made in the prelimi- 
nary stages. If it should develop that no proposal can be secured 
within the limit, the question will then arise, What modifications are 
possible without detriment? The fertility of resource of a competent 
architect is generally competent to adjust this without difficulty. 

Whatever is determined on should be thoroughly indicated, 
agreed to and incorporat<d in the contracts, so that no further change 
will be required. ... pp. 43 ff. 

In soliciting proposals for the erection of any building, it is pre- 
sumed that it is the intention of the owners to proceed with the work, 
and that the proposal of one of those solicited will be accepted, — 
presumably the lowest; —and unless the right of rejecting any or all 
proposals is stipulated, the owner will be liable to the party who sub- 
mits the lowest proposal, for damages for refusal to enter into con- 
tract. This responsibility will not pertain, however, in the case of a 
proposal submitted which has in no way been solicited, or considera- 
tion implied by acceptance. A proposal should not be rejected with- 
out reason, especially if it should be the lowest. The form of con- 
tract which most nearly covers all contingencies, is known as the 
“Standard form,’’ and is generally accepted and used in practice 
throughout the United States. This was formulated by Committees 
from the American Institute of Architects and the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, with legal advice, and is considered the best form of 
building contract in use. 

The law presumes that the party contracting to erect a building 
according to provisions of a contract, drawings and specifications, 
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understands them, and he will not be allowed to escape liability on 
the ground that he exercised ordinary care and skill to understand 
the same but failed to comprehend them. 

The law also presumes that he is competent to fulfill its stipula- 
tions, and further imposes on him the duty of executing his work 
with diligence and care, and when time is not stated a reasonable 
time will be inferred, and his duty is, to faithfully carry out the plans 
placed in his hands, strictly in accordance with the stipulations of 
the contract, he is responsible for those whom he employs, and is 
liable for damages for any unnecessary delays.... pp. 91 f. 

When a party contracts for the erection of a building, he agrees 
to pay for that which is not in existence at the time of the agreement, 
and it is but reasonable that the work to be performed should be sub- . 
ject to approval, by some one competent to pass on the character and 
quality of work and materials. Yet it would virtually check a great 
proportion of builders, if they were obliged to wait until the com- 
pletion of their entire undertaking before being paid. This objection 
is met by adopting a method or plan of paying a certain percentage 
as the work progresses, always taking care that enough will remain 
due the contractor upon completion to make good any defects which 
may be discovered prior to final payment. 

These partial or accommodation payments are only made oz 
account of the work done, or are really advances or loans made with 
the work done as security and must not be construed as acceptance, the 
work only being accepted asa whole. These partial payments may 
be based on estimates made periodically — generally monthly, —as 
to the value of the material delivered or placed in the structural 
position and the work executed, reserving a certain percentage, 
usually 10 to 20 per cent. for contingencies; or the payment of certain 
specified sums at certain stages of the work. 

As the Architect is the natural and proper arbiter of all disputes 
which may arise between the owner and contractor, supposed to be 
thoroughly competent and conversant with all the details of the 
building art, with his reputation depending upon the perfect execu- 
tion of his designs; it is therefore advisable, that a provision making 
his certificate or that of a competent superintendent necessary as a 
condition precedent to the payment of any money, and should be in- 
cluded in the contract. Under these conditions no certificate except 
the jfizal one can be considered or construed as an award or ac- 
ceptance, and compensation cannot be claimed or collected for work 
which has been performed and which is not satisfactory. The fizal 
certificate must be procured as evidence, and unless fraud can be 
proven is final and conclusive to both parties. pp. 93 ff. 
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Those with experience know, that by some mysterious process 
of.calculation things valued afterward always cost more than if con- 
tracted for beforehand: likewise, the value of work added is always 
greater than for the same work omitted. A bill of extras is a bill of 
horrors to any owner or conscientious architect and is to be avoided, 
complete plans and specifications should do this. It is well to stipu- 
late in contract, “‘that no allowance will be made for any extras, un- 
less the same shall have been done in pursuance of a written con- 
tract or order signed by the architect or superintendent, and the price 
agreed upon previous to execution and endorsed on said order.’’ 

It is an established and well settled fact, that an owner can re- 
cover damages for inferior work or materials, but that the contractor 
cannot recover for better materials or work than specified, without 
the direction or consent of those in authority; supplying such work 
and materials being voluntary and not obligatory. pp. 96 f. 

Where a building contract makes no reference to old structures 
to be removed, standing upon the land, the materials become the 
property of the builder, and the owner is not entitled to allowance 
therefor. 

Nearly every locality has its own ordinances or laws regarding 
the use of highways and streets for or during building operations. 
Also certain general or special building laws; non-compliance con- 
stitutes a nuisance or a violation. The owner may be responsible 
for abatement, damages or neglect according to the nature of con- 
tract. Where the builder contracts to do the entire work, employing 
his own mechanics and assuming entire charge over the construc- 
tion of the building, the owner cannot be held liable for injuries 
caused by the builder during the progress of the work. p. 99. 

As there is always a certain amount of responsibility which 
cannot be avoided, it is essential that honest competent contractors 
should be selected, and not allow the price to alone determine. An 
owner cannot avoid responsibility who knowingly accepts a care- 
less, incompetent, or dishonest contractor, and the fact that he em- 
ploys an architect or superintendent to oversee the work will not 
relieve him. No amount of supervision will make an incompetent 
man competent, or a dishonest man honest. p. 99. 


It may be proper to mention in this connection another 
work on church architecture, published some years ago in 
Europe. It is ‘‘Das evangelische Kirchengebaude. Ein 
Ratgeber fiir Geistliche und Freunde kirchlicher Kunst 
herausgegeben in Verbindung mit Baurat Dr. Mothes in 
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Leipzig und Architekt Prifer in Berlin von Victor Schultze, 
Professor der Theologie. Leipzig, Georg Bohme. 1886.’’ 
This book of 138 pages, the joint production of a theologian 
and two experts in architecture, is in some respects superior 
to Mr. Kramer’s work. For one thing, the ‘‘Institutional 
Church’? is delightfully nowhere in the German book. The 
building of which the authors treat and for the construction 
and equipment of which they give advice, is a CHURCH, 
and all the details recommended are churchly, as, e. g., in 
reference to decorative painting, the altar, baptismal font, 
crucifix, communion vessels, hymn-boards, and other things 
of which the American book has little or nothing to say. 
Should a member of a building committee ask us: ‘‘Which 
of the two books would you advise us to get?’’ we should 
answer: If you want a brief statement of what may be 
deemed proper, decorous, in good churchly taste or style, 
get the German book. If you want to be told by one who 
knows what would be advantageous, practical, truly eco- 
nomical, and, also in a good sense of the term, ‘‘up to 
date,’’? get the American book. If you would profit from 
the one as well as from the other so as to go about your 
committee work zztelligently, get them both. And if you 
think that either book, or both books together, would en- 
able you to do more and go into building professzonally, 
rivaling or superseding the architect, then by all means 
get— neither. A. G. 
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SERMON delivered at Bethlehem Church, St. Louts, Mo., 
on the 10th Sunday after Trinity, 1889, at the ordina- 
tion and installation of Rev. F. Adams, first pastor of 
Grace Ev. Luth. Church, St. Louts, Mo. 


ACES 2028. 


In Christ our Lord dearly beloved: 


God, our heavenly Father, has at last fulfilled our prayer 
and granted what we so long have wished for, an English 
Lutheran missionary and pastor, who is to reside in our 
midst and devote all his time and strength to the building 
up of an English Lutheran congregation in this city, stand- 
ing in doctrine and practice on the same foundation with 
the German Lutheran Synod of Missouri. I doubt not, you 
all return thanks to the Lord for this His grace and good- 
ness. But having an English Lutheran missionary and 
pastor in your midst, you are not thereby released from all 
obligation to work for your English Lutheran congregation. 
From this day both you and your pastor must unceasingly 
pray God to bless your united efforts in the faithful perform- 
ance of your respective duties. Therefore I intend on this 
occasion to encourage our new missionary for English home 
mission and your new pastor to do his duty among you and 
in his field of labor, and also to exhort you all to value and 
receive his labor as God requires of you. I shall therefore 
call your attention to 


THE PASTOR’S DUTY, 


and endeavor to set forth, 


I. What his duty ts, and 
IT. What should move him to perform 7t. 
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Our text is taken from the words which St. Paul ad- 
dressed to the elders of Ephesus. He desired to exhort 
them to diligence in their work as pastors and therefore re- 
minded them of their duties while holding their pastoral 
office. What Paul charged these elders or pastors to do, 
must be done by all pastors. What, then, is the duty of a 
pastor? St. Paul says: ‘‘Take heed unto yourselves and to 
all the flock.’’ Following the example given by the inspired 
apostle, I must first of all, my dear brother, ask you to ‘‘take 
heed unto yourself.’’ For how can we expect you to take 
heed to the flock, if you do not even take heed unto your- 
self? But what does this mean: ‘'7ake heed unto your- 
self!/?’’ Nothing less than that you should make the sal- 
vation of your own soul the main object of your life. By 
the grace of God, and through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
you have been brought to a living faith in our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. ‘‘Zake heed,’’ lest you yourself pluck 
such faith from your heart and cast it from you. Put on the 
armor of the Lord and battle bravely against the foes which 
seek to rob you of this gift of God, against the world, the 
devil, and your own flesh, and remember that loss of faith 
sweeps from your soul all hope of salvation. Never neglect 
an opportunity offered by your Savior to grow in faith, in 
knowledge, in charity, in holiness. Continue instant in 
prayer, but above all, cease not to pray that you may by the 
power of God be kept through faith unto salvation (1 Pet. 
152) piled bos 

Thus taking heed unto yourself it is your duty as pastor 
also to take heed wzto all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseer. In other words, you are to 
care for the spiritual welfare of your congregation. But 
what is the flock to which you are to take heed? Paul tells 
us by immediately adding, ‘‘to feed the church of God.’? 
The congregation to which you are called, and all who will 
be gathered into its fold while you are its pastor, is, then, 
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your flock. Christ Himself compares the church to a flock, 
of which He is the chief shepherd, having in His employ 
assistants, servants, rather, the ministers of the gospel, to 
each of whom He entrusts a small flock, which is a part of 
the whole. 

To this flock, then, to which the pastor is called, he is 
to take heed. —Let us not forget that Paul tells pastors to 
take heed ‘‘¢o ALL ¢he flock.’’ A flock may contain not only 
healthy, but also ailing sheep. Soa congregation may have 
in its midst such members as are sound and strong in their 
Christianity, and some who are but weak. The strong in 
faith are not to be neglected on account of the weak in faith, 
neither must they receive attention at the cost of the weak 
in faith. The pastor is to take heed to all.—The flock or 
church of God contains not only grown people, whom Christ 
terms His sheep, but also young people and children, whom 
Christ receives as His lambs. ‘The pastor should attend to 
both. He must not believe that those in riper years than 
himself are well able to take care of themselves without his 
assistance, neither must he look upon young people and 
children as too insignificant for his attention. Should any 
thought of this kind arise in you, then turn to John 21, 
15. 17, where Christ bids Simon Peter: ‘‘Feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep.’’ Read the words of St. John (1 John 
2, 13): ‘‘I write unto you fathers, because ye have known 
Him, that is from the beginning. I write unto you young 
men, because ye have overcome the wicked one. I write 
unto you, little children, because you have known the 
father.’’ 

From this you see, my friends, that you can not re- 
ceive the labor of your pastor according to the will of God, 
without permitting him to take heed to you all. You young 
people and children must not suppose the pastor to be here 
only for the aged, as if Christianity were a matter to which 
you need not attend before you become gray; neither should 
the more advanced in years despise the pastor’s labor, as if 
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their age and experience in life and Christianity put them 
above needing the assistance of a young man. No, if you 
belong to the flock, to the church of God, it is the pastor’s 
duty to take heed unto you also, no matter what your age, 
wisdom, or experience may be. 

Now, what is meant by taking heed unto the flock? 
Paul tells us, saying: ‘‘To feed the church of God.’’? The 
flock is fed for the purpose of sustaining life in its members, 
and that they may become strong and defend themselves 
when attacked, and resist all that might otherwise do them 
harm. But what is the food which the pastor is to give to 
the congregation? It is not earthly, bodily, but spiritual 
food, it is the word of God, whereby the soul may be 
strengthened and kept in faith in Jesus Christ unto salva- 
tion. The way in which the pastor is to give this food to 
his flock, the church of God, zs dy teaching and preaching 
the word and administering the holy sacraments. By teach- 
ing children in a parochial school the word of God and in- 
structing them in the way unto salvation by impressing the 
simple bible truth contained in our Lutheran Catechism 
into their hearts and minds, by proclaiming in public ser- 
mons to young and old the revealed word of the Old and 
New Testament, a pastor ‘‘feeds the church of God.’’ That 
is the reason why Paul requires of every pastor in the first 
place, that he be ‘‘apt to teach.’’ And in order that all 
may know that it is the duty of the pastor, as such, to teach 
only God’s word, the apostle bids Timothy (2 Tim. 4, 2): 
‘*Preach the word.’’ He is not to preach anything that 
might seem reasonable or agreeable to himself, but must 
strictly preach the word of God as it is contained in the 
Bible, and he is not to deviate one line from this rule of 
doctrine. No matter if he make friend or enemy, no matter 
if such course seem to open a large field of labor before him 
or to cut off all hopes of working progress in the Lord’s 
vineyard, his line of duty is marked out for him by the divine 
command, Tit. 2, 1: ‘‘But speak thou’ the things which 
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become sound doctrine.’’ If he should ever teach or preach 
that which he knows to be contrary to the Holy Bible, he 
would become a wolf that destroys and devours the flock of 
God, instead of feeding it. And if fear or favor of men 
should ever move him to cede any doctrine of the Bible, he 
would be guilty of robbing the flock of that food which the 
chief Shepherd Himself has provided for it. It is his duty 
to teach and preach in such a manner, that he may one day 
say to his congregation (Acts 20, 26. 27): ‘‘Wherefore I 
take you to record this day, that I am pure from the blood 
of all men. For I have not shunned to declare unto you 
all the counsel of God.’’ 

So the Bible shows, that the congregation must not 
suppose their pastor to be here only for the purpose of help- 
ing you to while away your leisure hours; neither are you 
to expect him to elevate the standard of your community in 
social matters, in politics, art, science, etc. Officially, as 
pastor, he has nething to do with such things. Then, 
again, you must not censure him for teaching you and re- 
quiring you to receive all the doctrines of the Bible. There 
are many doctrines in the Scriptures which no man can 
fathom. They may seem foolish to the reason of natural 
man, or to be far behind the times and unsuitable for our 
present age of reason and advanced stage of intelligence. 
But you must not require your pastor to drop or conceal 
such points. On the contrary, if he shows you, that what 
he preaches is taken from the Bible, you are to receive it 
as God’s eternal truth, which you may not deny or resist 
wilfully and pertinaciously without cutting yourselves off 
from the flock of Christ. God’s word and not man’s rea- 
son must reign supreme in God’s Church: that is the rule 
to which the congregation should bind itself and its pastor. 

Now, what is this word of God with which the pastor 
is to feed the Church of God? It is twofold, it is the Law 
and the Gospel. ‘The law is that portion of God’s word 
which tells us what we must do and not do, and how we 
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are to be. If we study the law, we shall find, that God re- 
quires full and perfect freedom from all sin, and unspotted 
holiness. He judges not only our actions, but also our 
thoughts and the desires and inclinations of our hearts. 
No living being can be sincere and yet say (Prov. 20, 9): 
‘‘T have my heart clean, I am free from my sin.’’ , No, 
every single soul must cry out over its own sins and the 
sins of its fellowmen and say (Ps. 106, 6): ‘‘We have 
sinned with our fathers, we have committed iniquity, we 
have done wickedly.’’ For all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God (Rom. 3, 23). So the pastor must, 
from the law, show that all men are sinners, and that our 
human nature is naturally depraved, and it is his duty to 
point out sins in particular, where he meets them. The 
pastor’s duty is enjoined in the words (Is. 58, 1): ‘‘Cry 
loud, spare not, lift up your voice like a trumpet, and show 
my people their transgression, and the house of Jacob their 
sins.’’ If he fails to do this, he prevents his flock from 
seeking salvation. 

So then, my dear friends, if you wish your pastor to do 
his duty, do not try to detain him from preaching the law. 
Let him lay open to you the sinfulness of your hearts; do 
not become angry at him for pointing out your sins to you; 
for by so doing he is to benefit you, while, if he neglect his 
duty and fail to preach the law, he will do you no good, 
but prevent you, as far as he is concerned, from being con- 
cerned about the salvation of your souls. 

But I have already said that the word of God which the 
pastor must preach does not only consist of the law but of 
the gospel also. Were the pastor to do nothing but preach 
the law, he would sadly neglect the flock entrusted to his 
care; instead of feeding them, he would starve them to 
death. By the law comes knowledge of sin, but it can not 
save from sin. It shows the disease, but is not able to 
cure. It makes man hungry for salvation, but may not 
bring salvation. All this must be done by the gosfel. 
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When, therefore, Paul makes it the duty of the pastor to 
feed the flock, he has in mind most especially the preach- 
ing of the gospel. The gospel is that part of God’s word 
which tells us of the work of salvation performed by our 
Savior Jesus Christ. It tells us how the Son of God, by 
whom all things were made, became a man for our sake; 
how He, the holy One, fulfilled all the law for all men; how 
He, the innocent One, suffered Himself to be abused and 
sacrificed on the cross for the sins of all men; how God be- 
came reconciled to the world through the satisfaction made 
by His Son for our sins, and how God is willing to forgive 
all our sins and receive us as His children and heirs of 
heaven, if we but be reconciled to Him through faith in His 
Son. But the gospel is not a mere history of facts, it is also 
a power of God. I have said God desires us to be recon- 
ciled to Himself through faith in His Son. But how are we 
to come to this iaith, we, who can not by nature receive 
the things of the Spirit of God? The gospel is the means 
through which God plants faith in our hearts. It is the in- 
corruptible seed of which we may be born again unto life in 
Christ, for (Rom. 10, 17) ‘‘faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.’’ It is the food that makes 
the weak in faith strong, it is the oil that keeps the light of 
our faith burning. The gospel (1 Cor. 1, 18), ‘‘the preach- 
ing of the cross, is to them that perish foolishness; but unto 
us which are saved, it is the power of God,’’ it makes us 
wise unto salvation. ; 

This gospel, this breath of life, which quickens the 
sinner from spiritual death, which strenghtens and keeps 
us in faith to eternal life, this gospel must be that, with 
which the pastor feeds the church of God. May you, then, 
my dear brother, never forget that your whole pastoral duty 
is comprised in the charge pronounced by the Lord Himself 
(Mark 16, 16): ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’’ All that you say or do, your 


teaching, rebuking, reproving, exhorting, must be done to 
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pave the way for the glad tidings that forgiveness of sin 

was prepared for us by Christ’s obedience unto death, by 

which the troubled hearts are comforted. Lift up your 

heart and vow to God and this congregation (1 Cor. 2, 2): 

‘*T determine not to know anything among you save Jesus 

Christ and Him crucified.’’ Doing this ‘‘you will both save 
‘yourself and them that hear you.”’ 

And as for you, my dear friends of this congregation, 
do you with meekness receive the ingrafted word, which is 
able to save your souls. (James 1, 21.) Never get tired of 
hearing that old, old story. Hear it with pleasure. Above 
all, let it enter into your hearts, that it may be the seed of 
living faith in you. It is the power of God to save you. 
Pray God that you may never resist this His power, but be 
saved by His gospel from the death, into which sin has cast 
you. Feed upon the gospel of Christ, that you may become 
strong sheep of the flock of God, and ready to resist those 
who would separate you from your good Shepherd Jesus 
Christ. There are many that will attempt to rob you of 
your faith; there is the devil, there is your own flesh, there is 
the world with its persecution, its allurements to sin, its false 
prophets. Let me call your attention especially to the latter. 

Christ Himself warned us: Beware of false prophets, 
and all the apostles never weary of telling the Christians to 
beware of false prophets, that is, men who pretend to preach 
God’s word, but who really corrupt God’s word by their 
own imaginations. Such men are dangerous. They offer 
poison to the flock which should have healthy food. They 
bring death into the church of God. ‘That is why Christ 
calls them ravening wolves. It is of such false prophets 
that Paul speaks immediately after our text (Acts 20, 29), 
calling them ‘‘grievous wolves not sparing the flock, speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.’’ 
And he then proceeds to. tell pastors, vy. 31: ‘‘Zherefore 
watch.’’ And so, my dear brother, I must tell you: ‘‘ 7here- 
fore watch,.’’ Show your congregation the errors into which 
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they are apt to fall. Be a faithful shepherd in this, that 
you protect your flock against the false doctrines of false 
prophets. And do you all examine diligently all that you 
hear, examine it by the light of God’s word, and if it does 
not bear this examination, reject it as you would poison. 

Having shown you the main parts of the pastor’s duty, 
let me now add a few words to show you: 


Ef; 
What should move the pastor to perform his duty. 


As a rule people practise a profession in order to gain 
a livelihood, and to accumulate money. Now is it this 
that should move a pastor to do his duty? No! It is true 
(1 Cor. 9, 14): ‘‘Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel,’’ and 
‘the that feeds a flock should eat of the milk of the flock’’ 
(v. 7). It should not be necessary for a pastor who labors 
in the word and doctrine, to seek a living by other means, 
but should receive what he needs from the church. But 
that is not what should move him to serve as a pastor; for 
St. Peter (1 Pet. 5, 2) warns pastors: ‘‘Feed the flock of 
God which is among you... . not for filthy lucre.’’ As 
love of money should not move a person to perform the 
duties of a pastor, so should the love of sway never be his 
motive. Luke 22, 25. Christ tells His ministers that they 
should not be as the kings of the gentiles, who exercise 
lordship and authority; and Peter admonishes them (1 Pet. 
5, 2. 3): ‘‘Feed the flock . .. neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage;’’ and as Paul speaks of all pastors, saying 
to the congregations (2 Cor. 24): ‘‘Not for that we have 
dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.’’ 

What, then, should move a pastor to perform the duties 
of his office faithfully? St. Paul gives two motives in the 
words of our text: 1) ‘‘over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers to feed the church of God.’’ Who is it, 
then, that gives pastors to the church. According to our 
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text it is God. ‘The pastor is called by the congregation, 
that is true; but the congregation acts as God’s instrument, 
through which God calls. It is the Holy Ghost that makes 
men pastors or overseers. The pastor is, therefore, in the 
Lord’s service, he is a servant of God in a special sense. 
Should a person be backward in serving such a Master? 
Never! Should not the pastor seek God’s favor? But how 
can he expect God to favor him, if he refuses to do what 
God has commanded? ‘There is no master so just and power- 
ful to punish the disobedient as the Lord. And, again, who 
is so able and willing to reward a faithful servant as the 
Lord? Does not heaven and earth belong to Him? Is it 
not altogether impossible for God to lie? (Hebr. 6, 18.) 
And has He not promised (Matt. 25, 21) to make him who 
has been faithful over a few things ruler over many things, 
and to receive him into the joy of the Lord? Should not 
this gracious promise move a pastor to serve his divine Lord 
faithfully ? 

So it should be with you also, my dear brother. You 
must ever remember, that the Holy Ghost, Almighty God, 
has made you overseer of this congregation and placed you 
into this field of labor. You are, then, not at liberty to 
come and to go at your pleasure. This flock has been en- 
trusted to your care by your Lord and Master, and it is He, 
and He alone, who is to decide when your labor in this part 
of the church is to cease. Never forget, that God made 
you overseer of this flock. Let this truth encourage and 
move you to do your duty with all diligence. The work to 
be done will often seem too hard, and you will as an Eng- 
lish Lutheran pastor and missionary meet with many ob- 
stacles where you have not expected to find them, and you 
will be tempted to take your hand from the heavy plow. 
But in such moments look forward to the joy prepared in 
heaven for faithful pastors; think of the everlasting future 
where you shall rest your weary limbs in the bosom of Him 
who has graciously received you into the number of His as- 
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sistants and who is your Good Shepherd. If the delusive 
pleasures of this world should seek to draw you from the 
work which your Creator and Savior commanded you to do, 
then remember that the world and all its pleasure will soon 
pass away, but that you will one day be placed before the 
judgment seat of your Lord, to give an account of your 
stewardship as shepherd of His flock. How terrible if He 
should find you wanting and drive you from His face. 
Therefore, never forget that the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseer. — 

But you, my dear congregation, should also be mind- 
ful of these truths. Sooner or later you will find that your 
new pastor is but a man, wrestling against his flesh and 
blood; you will see that he can not please all. Then re- 
member that God made him your overseer, and beware lest 
you forget God’s word (1 Chron. 16, 22): ‘*Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.’’ Do not by 
threat or bribe try to degrade the servant of God to a serv- 
ant of man. ‘Though he is responsible to you for what he 
does, yet in the first place he is responsible to God. Doas 
Paul tells you (1 Thess. 5, 13): ‘‘Esteem him very highly 
in love for his work’s sake.’’ As he labors in the word and 
doctrine, let him be counted worthy of double honor (1 Tim. 
5,17). He needs all the encouragement you can give him. 
I am confident that I have not spoken to you in vain. 

The second motive for a pastor to do his duty is con- 
tained in the words: ‘‘feed the church of God, which He 
hath purchased with His own blood.’’? What, then, is it 
that God has committed to the care of the pastor? Is it 
gold and silver and precious stones? Or is it an empire, or 
is it the world, or is it even heaven with its treasures? No 
—all this cost God no more than the word he spoke while 
creating it. But that which God entrusts to the pastor had 
to be purchased by God Himself. And the price He paid 
was nothing less than God’s own blood. What can we 
think of more precious than God’s blood? And yet even 
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this was the price at which He purchased the church, over 
which, my dear brother, He has made you an overseer. 
Should not that move you to do your duty with all care and 
diligence? What?—If God hastened to lay down His own 
life for the souls here present, can you for a moment hesi- 
tate to place all your time, all your care, all your labor, all 
your thoughts, yea, all your prayers and wishes at the service 
of these precious jewels which your Lord has entrusted 
to your care? O never forget that if the whole world were 
placed under your hands, your responsibility would not be 
so great as it is now, even if your charge comprised but one 
person; for that one person has been purchased by the 
blood of God. Labor faithfully, then, that you may by 
the grace of your God be the instrument to bring into the 
mansions of your divine Master that which He bought at so 
high a price. Fear not, the Lord is with you. He will 
give Spirit and power to the word you shall preach; He 
will strengthen and keep you by His Holy Ghost to do His 
work. Let this be your comfort under all trials. 

And you, my dear friends and members of Grace con- 
eregation, do not forget that you were purchased with the 
blood of God, purchased from all sins, from death and from 
the power of the devil. God purchased you, that you 
might be made to enjoy eternal salvation, to which He de- 
sires to bring you through the ministry of your pastor. Do 
not resist His grace. Attend diligently to the word of God 
preached by this His servant. Pray the Lord to give him 
wisdom and power and zeal; pray to God to give you under- 
standing and willingness to receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word, which is able to save your souls (James 
1, 21). Then He who has purchased both pastor and con- 
gregation will, when the proper time shall come, place you 
as precious jewels before His heavenly throne and feed the 
shepherd and the flock with never ending joy and bliss, for 
the sake of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Amen. God 
grant it. Amen. | Be Bape 


